PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


This intriguing novel is—like the fable of the Man and die Ass— 
a plea for individualism, a plea that it is the right and duty of everyone 
to carve his own destiny, free from the interference of others. It is a 
story of revolt against “planning”. 

The destinies of the characters ore played out in England, Germany 
and Austria, but the drama of human relationships is the same, wher- 
ever the scene is set; there is always one who calls the tunc and 
another dutifully playing it. 

It is largely the story of Julie Randall. The first pages are seen 
through the eyes of her uncle Francis, who remembers his first sight 
of Julie and tells of the strange circumstances by which she came to 
be living in an English manor house. The remainder of the story is 
told by Julie herself: her feelings for her father and for the woman 
she had thought was her mother; her growing independence of 
character and outlook ; her love for a fugitive from the army and the 
law . . . 
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♦ • '^Sray, honest friend/^ said a citizen, ""'is that Ass your 
oum?*' **yes,** said the old man, *^Oh, one would not nave 


^lOugtrtso,^* said the other, *^hy the way you load him. Why, you 
JioofcUoios are better able to carry the poor beast than he you*^ 
^^^As^lking to please you** said the old man; **we can hut try,** 
SOj^ dlighiing with his son, they tied the legs of the Ass together, 
aod by the help of a pole endeavoured to carry him on their 
shoulders over a bridge near the entrance of the town. This enter- 
taining sight brought the people in crowds to laugh at it; till the 
Ass, not liking the noise, nor the strange handling that he was 
Sidnected to, broke the cord that bound hm and, tumbling off the 
pole, Jell into the river. Upon this, the old man, vexed and 
‘ashamed, made the best of his way home again, convinced that by 
i^eaPOUring to please everybody he had pleased nobodj^and 
fosa his Ass in0 the bargam. 


From a fable by la fontainb 




PARTI 


1 

The first time I saw the child Julic was on a cold, wet 
afternoon m early May She was sittmg on the wmdow- 
seat of the big bow-fionted diawing-rooxn o£ her grand- 
mother’s house, looking at the river beyond the chestnut 
trees. I thought her an odd, plam child, with her straight, 
dark hair stragglmg over her thm shoulders, stiff and 
unwieldy, like a pony’s mane 

Agnes called the child to her. 

“Come and say good-aftcinooti to Uncle Francis, 
darling’ He’s come all the way from London to sec you.” 

Her voice was softer than I had ever heard her use it to 
either of her own children. 

The little gul turned her head, and I was stnick by the 
beauty of her eyes They were large and \cry dark, 
peculiarly poignant m their unsnuhng directness 

“So this IS Julie!” I said significantly, and die remark 
soimdal unexpectedly fatuous m my ears, as the child 
contmued her unsimhng stare. Yet I ielt a slight wave of 
sympathy conung to me from her, and was extraordm- 
anly grattfied* as if an arrogatj.t small cat had shown me 
Avour inspite of my clumsy bandhng of it , and it was in 
the tone of a fond owner of a highly disuimmatmg pet 
that Agnes Stnckland went on addressmg her grand- 
child: 
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"Aren’t you going to shake hands witk Uncle Francis, 
darling? He’s got a litde girl of his own away at sdiool; 
the school where you’ll probably go to when you’re a big 
girl,” my mothcr-in-law said wheedhngly. 

The small boat moored to the private landing-place ai 
the foot of the steep lawn rose and fell like aa infant 
dandled on the knee of an erratic nurse: angty liMe 
foam-topped waves menaced it, slopping over its pale, 
varnished sides, apmg a stormy sea. The sight was obvi- 
ously a great deal more attractive than myself to the 
child, for she turned her head away, not widi any ^ow 
of wilfulness or disobedience but with a kind of regal 
contempt for mundane matters wlule there was im- 
portant business to attend to. Her grandmother and I 
remained standing in the centre of the big, over-furnished 
room, rebuffed, but patiently awaiting her pleasure. 

"She's always a little difficult, at first, with strangers,” 
whispered Agnes apologetically. "She likes to do things 
in her own time.” 

I gave Agnes another glance. Her face was suffused with 
an almost besotted adulation as she watched the child step 
down from the window-scat and come forward to greet 
me, liands haugmg stiffly at her sides, solemn face ex- 
pressionless. Her dress conveyed an odd, fleeting im- 
pression of Tenmel’s illustrations in Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland. It was of grey wool with a tight Uttle bodice 
winch gave it a Victorian flavour; and she wore black 
ankle-band shoes with her white socks. On another child, 
on Jeanette for instance, the combination would probably* 
have appeared quite in tune with the times. Even at thaq 
age she stamped her individuahty upon her clothes. 

She shook hands with me, politely but abstractedly 
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Her interest in me, the brief flash of sympathy, had 
dbarly evaporated. Perhaps it was only the mention of 
my daughter which had roused it, I reflected, and dien 
Agnes tang the bell for tea, and before it had arrived 
Stnddatid walked m. 


Hie magnificent muddle of a loom, with its Sheraton, 
Regency and Chippendale pieces, was curiously dwarfed 
by the squat, heavily-tieading figure. The change which 
came over Agnes seemed mystcnously to a^t the objects 
about her the walnut cabmets filled with delicate and 
preaous chma and old silver, the mahogany console- 
tables, the intricately carved backs of the beautiful chairs 
agamst the cream-stiipcd walls, flic oils and water-colours 
haphazardly mixed, indiscriminately hung, lost some of 
their personahry and sigmficance, as Agnes at once lost 
hejrs. 

He did not speak at first but held out a hand to me, with 
one of his wmtry smiles, and Agnes, who had been sittmg 
at her ease m a large chair, suddenly sat up straight, as if 
a spnng had been released m her. 

“Pranas won’t be gomg back to India, Herbert — ^isn’t 
that good newrs^” she said a little breathlessly, as women 
<io to cover up the dcficieiisies of a churhsh male. A stiff", 
nervous smile had replaced the tender, rapt look which 
she had turned upon flie child 
“Very mcc to see you back. Fiancis,” said Stiickland, 
ignormg Her “When did you get m’” 

“I amved at Tilbury on Thunday ’’ 

“Marianne all right?” 

“She's very well, flunks. She’s m Switzerland at the 
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moment She landed at Cherbourg and went on there to 
stay near Jeanette’s school She hopes to be here towards 
the end of next week.” 

“Btmgmg the child with her?” 

“No , she’ll have to finish her term.” 

“Naturally . . . And so you’re not gomg back?” 

I told him, no, the finn had now other ideas for my 
future, not yet revealed to me. The directorate were 
famous for tbeu last-nunutc changes of plan. 

Stnckland’s attitude to me had always been in marked 
contrast to his attitude to the rest of the family Agnes’s 
faniilv It was diffitult, sometimes, to correct an im- 
piessiou that he and, 1 were allies ranged agamst them. I 
think he senstd that although I could not like him, I 
could still fetl sympadiy for him 


A spatter of ram beat with soft resonance against the 
tall windos^s, accentuating the silence that had fallen on 
the room The child still sat watchnig the httle boat jerkily 
riding the turbulent river, the grey water stnkmg sullenly 
ag iinst the sluiU green of the meadows beyond. The park- 
land surroundmg tlic house was the same bright, sodden 
green, chill-lookmg, with little pronusc of summer, 
despite the bmstmg chestnut blooms. 

It was strange, I thought, watching Agnes pourmg out 
tea, that Ludwig Randau’s efiorts to merge himself and 
his family mto the land of his adoption had had exactly 
die opposite result. The background which fife had so 
painstakingly created for himself as a self-constituted 
member of the new squirearchy remamed persistently 
the foreigner's attempt to appear more JBnglish than the 
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English; so that Agnes, his daughter-in-law, who was 
an Englishwoman, had never looked really at home m 
the house that had been bequeathed to her. She sat pour- 
ing out tea from the fluted Georgian pot, like someone 
sitting on a stage in a too lavish settmg. 


2 

Ludwug had come to England with bis parents in the 
sixties from a small South German town, and had been 
sent to Cheshire to stud^ tlie textile mdustry There he 
had met and manned his tmployci’s only diu^tcr, a 
plam, strong-mmded young w oman, five yt an his scnioi, 
whose family, apparently, was qmte pleased to niarr\' 
her off to the handsome , industrious young German who 
took such a keen mtercst in his work. Ckra brought with 
her a very generous mainagc settlement, and six months 
after tlic weddmg both her parents were killed m a rail- 
way accident while on holiday in France. She mhented 
the busmess, a prospcrii^^, silk fktory Ludwig’s brains 
and energy did the rest 

By the time that tbtir fourth thild, their only son 
“"nton was bom tJie business had become n Imuted 
company with Ludwig as thairman and had prospered 
even beyond his and Clara’s expectations and ambition 
And the serious business of founding the Randall dynasty 
had begiu^ Randau had become Randall by deed-poll, 
Anton was entered for Eton as Anthony Randall, and 
the eyes of Ludwig and Clara were already on that egpre- 
gious monument to their combmed energy and industry 
— ^E)allou Manor. In the closing boom years of the century 
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the Manor became theirs. Lord Alfred Dallon, descoidaill 
of those who had founded it m Elizabeth Tudor’s reign, 
died without an heir, and the Randalls enthusiastically 
took his place. They had become members of the landed 
gentry. 


I have never been able to understand how Agnes Mor- 
ton managed to penetrate the fastnesses of this family 
in Its fight to achieve social cmmcncc. The portrait of die 
tall, dark-haired young man, whose pale, oval face looked 
with famt distaste from its place over the dmmg-room 
mantelpiece, was so obviously the picture of an accom- 
plished, anuable dilettante that I can only suppose his 
pictty, penniless bride to have been just another whim 
which his famil) had to satisfy. The truth was, I think, 
that Agnes’s docility in the end won the day. Clara hked 
docility in others, and she must have seen at a glance that 
heic was no threat to her supremacy, no peit, potentially 
disiuptivc chit to disturb the balance of power at Dallon 
Manor Two of her four daughters were by this time 
maiiied and the remaining two. May and Ahce, wete 
dutifully fiUing die roles thrust upon them by the sonally 
ambitious Clara Agnes never tired of gleefully tellmg 
me, m private, of the pooi y^oung creatures’ attempts to 
ape the aiistocracy at their mother’s biddmg. They dis- 
pensed bounty m the village, drove in state mto Chester 
to do their weekly shopping with attendant footmen, 
and .altogedier strove their hardest to do as^^Siey were 
told One of them developed religious mama finally, and 
retired from pubhc life, and the other, dunz^ the first 
world war, created a memorable fiumly catadysm by 
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iSaairying a private soldier, in her late thirties, while 
serving with the' Red Cross in France. Agnes, who 
was not by nature malicions, had, I think, in these 
reminiscences of Clara’s &ilures some slight recom- 
pense for her own treatment at the old woman’s 
hands. 

Clara, as her portraits show, grew plainer, more agress- 
ive, with the years; she could not have been a very 
prepossessing or reassuring figure for the timid young 
bride to contemplate on her visits to DaUon Manor. 
She and Anton went to live at Crosswinds, a bouse built 
for them by Ludwig on the fiinge of the estate, on the 
same side of the river. Mama chose and presented them 
with their furniture as a wedding-gifi. Mama chose and 
presented the layette for both grandchildren. Mama had 
her portrait painted with the two of them, her short, 
fiit arms encircling them, her smile challenging the 
onlooker to deny her right to do so. 

Oil paintings of Ludwig and Clara hung on either side 
of the mantelpiece of the room in which wc now sat: 
the bristling moustache ••md luxuriant beard of the earlier 
photographs, trimmed and modified to smt the new- 
style English businessman, city alderman and country 
gentleman. Clara, with her dark hair tightly plastered 
about her small, round lyad (there were no signs of 
grey hairs in the very last of her many portraits), her lace 
fichn secured by the immense cameo brooch, gives an 
impression of belonging to a much earlier epoch, clinging 
obstinatd!^, it seems, to her %ot!ception of the grande- 
dame carefully based on Queen Victoria. Her attitude in 
the later portraits, has some of the grim purposeful look, 
theihassive dignity, of her royal prototype, as if her small, 
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rouind body were somethmg to be subdued to do her 
will, whatever its infirnutics. There was one large picture 
of herself and Ludwig with their children grouped round 
them, in which Ludwig looks not unlike Edwar<l VII, a 
ringed hand, resting lightly on a plump, tight-trousered 
knee. There is a regal air about them bodi, as they sit, 
with their manorial park as background, die little white 
summer-house showing thioiigh the trees, and the nver 
winding, silver-green, beyond the chestnuts and the 
drooping willows. Anton, a comely }Outh in his teens, 
the foui girls in their unbcconimg pufled-out dresses, 
their liair stiagglmg over then shoulders, sit on the grass 
at their patents’ tccu The picture had always foe me the 
fascinwilion of a living fabliau, so lifidikc that it seemed 
the set face above die lace fu hu must one day crease into 
a snule or fr<>wn in recognition of my picscmc. 


1 returned to m\ watching of Agnes at the tea-table. 
As alw’ays, the delicate motions of lier hands among the 
tea-things fascinated me. Unlike her face, they slic^wcd 
no maiks of age, but, w^hitc^.ind film, bore their fine 
emerald and diamond rings as pioudly as a young 
woman’s. I think she felt my eyes on them, for she 
paused m the act of putting a lamp of sugar mto Strick- 
land’s cup, and hci movcuients became less ofh delight 
to w.itch, moic restless and fluttering in an old woman’s 
siTCsolutc way, until I dropped my eyes, embarrassed 
too. 
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Stnckknd, who kept glanang at what was obviously 
a trade paper, had relapsed into silnicc. The child had 
sidled up to the low, roiuid table and Agius had drawn 
out a small, rush-bottomed chair for her to sit on. 
Strickland glanced at her occasionally, a trifle self-con- 
sciously, as if he wcie afraid of bemg m\ olved m some 
UTi^uIanty, but he seemed not to mind the child's 
presence, I was glad to note. Occasionally, too, he placed 
his cup softly ou the sauici with that gentle, piecisc 
movement of one iccustomcd to keeping himscll well 
under control. Thc’c was something shglirly imnciving 
in that soft, controlled movement it was too studied, 
'too careful. One wondered if hi> hand never n]^dc an 
umntentKined slip, never fahered 
I let my eyes wander agoui towuds Agnes’s hands. 
The ring Anton had given hei, the big, square emciald, 
was nev^ei absent from hci assortment of )ewcllciy'— 
Mananne had once told me that she always ibost her 
clothes with it in nund. It was the kind of ring that one 
associated with the young man who, m lift, had been 
somcrhing of <in .affliction *0 his fathti if was an exquisite, 
outre affair in .1 delicate, unique setting. The photo which 
Marianne has of hti paients, trikcn on their wedding day , 
shows the ring plamly where Agnes’s hand rests on her 
husband’s arm. , 

The young, hall-radiant. half-subdued bridal face had 
the same look of uiteiit giavity, it suddenly struck me, 
as the child Juhe now wore, slowly eatuig her cake on the 
little chain How long will tlf^ sw 'ctness tlut is being 
tasted last, both seem to be asking . both in then separate, 
childish w'ays measuring the delight of the moment 
agamst teraenibercd disapptnntments. 
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And when, years later, the final, temble disappoint- 
ment came, and Anton was among the first to lay down 
bis life in 1914, It was old Ludwig who, paradoxically, 
trimnphed. In the end his son had proved, by dying, 
what he had so lamentably faded to prove m life that he 
was an English officer and a gentleman of whom his 
father could at last be proud. 


The strange little tca-p’ify rominned for the most pan 
m silence Agnes had ( h urged a good deal dining my fa c 
yrars m Iiidn, I thought Thcic was a new and lather 
distressing tiniidifv ibont hci in StricUind’s presence, 
wliieh expressed itself in ucivous, small gestures and 
tentative smiles as if she bad made a habit of being 
pile itoi y only w he n she glanced at the child did some of 
the t)Id waniilh and liveliness ictum to hci face, but 
StneUand w is curving lus \eus well He was younger 
thui she was— 1 nivci knew how miieh — and the span 
between them seemed to hive increased m my absence. 
Now, in her sixties she looked an old woman and he 
little more than luiddlc-agcd with his smoisth blown 
hur iicatlv paited m the centre*, and his fi-esh-com- 
plexiontd, siugrilaily unlmcd face 
Yet how would she have managed without Stnekland, 
I ivoiideied, e onte inplatmg the joint disaster of their 
marriage What would have happened to a woman of 
her ilk, mtoiselv fcimnine, luxiuy-loving, accustomed 
to raasculmc surveillancei^hf Strickland hadnY saved her 
from shipwreck? After Ludwig’s death m the last year 
of the war, Clara, ageing and infirm, and herself, were 
the virtual heads of the firm, but if Stneiland, the 
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bnlliant young accoiuits manager, whose bad eyesight 
had kept hun ou^ of the army, had not been there to 
weather die stoim for them when the subsequent slump 
came, they would probably have ended without a penny- 
piece. 

Although Ludwg had nominated him his successor 
m his will, there was nothmg to tie him lo the firm, and 
Agnes had maim d him, Manaime always m untamed, m 
a spirit of pure Evlf-sacrifice so that Ohvei should have 
his due heritage. But as die "jears advanced, so did hei 
antipathy towards 1 er second hu'band Instead of grati- 
tude, she seemed to have only resentment against him for 
havmg t ome to hei rescue If he had been a lujlc less 
devoted to duty alittle moie devoted to her, things imght 
have been diffeiciit As it was, 1 believe sh(* often came 
near to hatmg him foi the mctjculoi’s wxy in which he 
kept his part of the bat gun (Theie had nt ver been any 
pretence, I gathered, tliat their raaniagc was other than 
a busmess irrangcmcnt, made necessary by her depend- 
ence on hun.) 

Inconsequent and blamewoithy as she was in many 
respects, her mstmtt in this was probably light. It is not 
the obcdienr, disciplmcd, regimented soldier m a man 
which women value and find wirming, bnt the swash- 
buckhng buccaneer, no n;ptter how much hp-service 
they may pay to the staider virtues , and if the world was 
made up of and maclimes like Stiickland, tlie human race 
would end. 

Newly iretumed, observmg”tiie»n with a traveller’s 
danfied vision, I saw them that afternoon revealed, 
stripped of their makeshifts and disgmsc. 
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1 had noticed Agncb’s eyes straymg to the window 
occasionally, and her head m lining, as if she were 
listening for something. At last, the crunchmg of car- 
wheels on the gravel below brought a sudden slight flush 
10 her face. I saw her glance at the child, slowly sippmg 
milk, hands clasped round its mug ; and smile widi fond 
exjx'ctaiice The .itmosphcn iii the loom visibly light- 
ened, and Strickland and I, who had been cari ymg on a 
desultory convcrsiuou about silk nianufacturi m Indu, 
followed Agnes’s gaze loviards the doot. 

Julie’s fate was still buned iii the luug whtn hci father 
t ntcred the room. Ht came at onte to her, lightly touch- 
ing hii bent head, bcfoie turning to grasp my hand. 

“Francis, old boy!” 

The w.innth .uid affection m his voice were like a 
burst of strong suubgbt striking out of die cold spimg 
sky. Th< room, which had been gi owing increasingly 
eliccilcss undci the chilling impact of .Stiickl.uid’s pio- 
sence, now seemed aglow with light and activity. We 
wcic hkc a forlorn party w’hich had bcni gloonuly wait- 
ing for someone to repair jlic hghts that had failed; 
spirits rose, die colour deepened m Agnes’s faded checks 
and the snide curving iicr lips this tunc was as free and 
natural as a young girl’s and retuvenated her face sur- 
piismgly. 

He wrung my hand. 

“Didn’t you know I was coming to-day?” I asked m 
imld surprise. 
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“No, I thought you were due to-morrow.” 

“Oliver!” his mother expostulated, “I told you Francis 
was coming tltis afternoon ... He pays no attention to 
half pf what I say!” she said, turning to me, her voice 
almost coy in its raillery, in her obvious dchght to have 
him, her splendid son, to show and parade before me. 

“Your telephone communications aic a htde on the 
vague side : you know that,” he retorted, and they both 
laughed, she a shade too stndently, at this remmder of 
some shared joke about hcisclf. Slie made me tlunk of a 
castaway, starved ''f human companionship, laughing 
and talkmg immoderately m sheer gratitude. I was glad, 
nevertheless, to find him humounug her. „ 

He sat down neat to his daughtci, who, putting down 
her imlk, looked at him in her soLiim, cautious way, and 
then shyly olftrcd him a plate of cake s. .She got up to do 
this, holding the plate with both hands, pioudly, as if she 
were bcarmg him a ntuahstic offering; and her eyes when 
she raised them to Ins face were filled with anxious 
expectation. It was clearly a sigmfitant, vital moment 
between them, this moment of ofteimg, of waitmg foi 
acceptance. 

“She has saved it for you,” said Agnes softly, “the 
cream biui in llie middle.” Hci eves spoke to him above 
die child’s head. ‘T'akc whatever you do. Don’t 
disappomt out darling.’ 

1 leamt afterwards that it was the child’s Iiahit, while 
she waitec^for bei father to t.ikc her liomc from her 
grandmother’s, to sacrifice her favourite cake, keepmg if 
for him as a special treat. Agues lived m fear that he would 
one day forget his part in the little ntual, and refuse the 
offer ... He took it, with a smile as tender as Agnes’s. 
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“How did you know I liked cream buns?” 

The little girl cocked her head on one side, like a small 
bird hearing a faniihar c alL She looked at him knowmgly, 
but unsnulingly. The solemnity, I saw, was part of their 
game. 

“Nobody telled me.” (“Te/t Juhe,” he murmured 
gently.) 

“Nobody telled me,” she repeated, with the arrogant 
disregard which she had earlier accorded me; “but I 
knows.” 

He did not c<'nctt hci tins time his wry smile showed 
that he recognised the futility of domg so 

He turned to me, the bun held aloft, the smile still 
lighting his fate 

“Vou haven’t lost much weight, hrancis'” 

Agnes made a hrtlc giugling piotesi. 

“J tliuik he’s looking well, rcmaikably well,” said 
Suicklaiid in a crisp, curt tone Wt all started, as if a bell 
had suddenly and alarimiigl\ tolled m our nudst. 

“He certainly n.” Oliver slightly raised liis eyebrows, 
waxing aside tbe (omment witli a bland afiability whicli 
subtly conveyed Ins surprised amusement at the sudden 
intervention, 

“ When’s Mariaime coming^” he asked, tummg to me 
again. 

“Elame’s hopmg she’ll be heie to help her at the May 
fair,” he said when I had told him. He glanced ruefully 
at the soddm landscape beyond. “There’s talk of a 
maypole on the village green— 1 lame’s idea . . 

Conversation wandered ofi on to village activities, the 
soaal lound, hohday plans, Ohver’s election to the county 
council, Elame’s success with two first prizes at the horti- 
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cdturai ^ow, her work for the ne^^ chiMien’s thmc m 
the village. But underneath the firiendly, aflectionate 
diatter, the lapid flittmg to and fio, lay an uneasy con- 
saousness. The Happy Family Party was as unreal and 
overdone, m its way, as the Typical English Country 
Home. f 

Strickland was back at his trade paper and Agnes had 
drawn out a little console-table and taken from its draw cr 
a game of snakes and ladders. This, appircndy, was also 
part of a usad procedure, foi Juhe immediately drew 
her chan to the opposite side ot the table, and they both 
began to play. Agnes played witli an absorbed concen- 
tration equal to the child’s, and when, after much dice- 
latthng and bicathless leaps and bounds across the board, 
she at last exclaimed delightedly, “There, Juhe, l’\e 
won'” she sounded gcnumcly gratified by her victory 

“I’ll wm next time,” said the child, hei inannci calm, 
assured, undismayed 

“That’s nght, Julie,” cxtlauncd Ohver evidently much 
pleased by the ictort “Tbcic’s always another time” 
He put out a hand and twirled a strand of the lank, thick 
hair betw’een his fingers, giving it an aflectionate tug. I 
watdied Agnes and hmi eyemg each other above the 
child’s head again. 

It was arranged that I should go over to Crosswmds 
diat evemng to dine wxth Ohver and Elaine, and when he 
and the child had gone, Strickland got up too, leaving 
Agnes and me together. 


“I don’t know why he always comes home so early 
^ese days,” she said querulously the moment we were 
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<iIone Her t)es were peevishly troubled, like a child’s 
cheated of its nghtful share of play, and her white curls, 
standing crisply against the blue-and-silvcr brocade of 
hei cliaiT, gas e her a cuiiously childhkc appearance winch 
hei faded face somehow did not dispd. I couldn’t find 
It m my heart to utter the merited reploof 

“Well,” 1 muirourcd, “I suppose he delegates a good 
deal more of his work tlian he used to ” 

I wanted to i emrad her of the work, the toil and the 
worry he had pur into the business and the upkeep of 
that house and het faniih, but Agues was always a diffi- 
ailt one to reprimand It was not that she fell back on the 
digmfy ot liei position and her rclatiouship to me, I was 
never really tonseious of the dispa’itv in uur ages and 
situation It w is her suluerabilitv and obvious surprise 
at the way life had turned out fen her w Inch defeated me 
in dealmg with her “ikemember ” I said, “he’s getting 
neat the age most men retire ” 

“1 don’t dunk hell ever do that,” she said quickly, 
Icapmg on the thought w illi her dem d, as if that were the 
surest, swiftest wa^ of seotchuig it “Doyou’”slK added, 
again with that childlike naive which ilw ays melted me. 
“He’s not the kind, >ou sec,” she went on persuasively, 
“who could live without some mteicst, and he hasn't any 
besides the busniess He tdqs no interest m the estate 
teally. Oliver handles most of the estate husmess with 
Griffiths, the manager He hates gardemng and he dis- 
likes country life ” She gave the little catalogue of Jus 
negative qu,ditics with an^ur of tnumph, as if <!3iallenging 
me to do better than that, 

“And what do ^ou think of Julie^” she asked then, her 
face lighting up, her voice entirely changed. We could 
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hear Olivet’'! tar grinding over the gravel again “hn’t 
she something — quite spcaal?” 

“Yes,” I said slowly. “That’s just what she is.” 

“And a ical Randall,” slic puisued. “ Ohver adores her, 
as you can see.” 

“Yes, I saw that.” 

She appealed to nustakc my thoughtfuhiess for doubt. 
She added hutily ‘But he docs It’s quite ccmaikable. 
I never thought he’d bt like tins v.ith her. Did you^” 

I hadn’t known what to txpvct. SJdoni mentioned in 
letters the child had been i reinesic, unknovni quantity 
which I hadn’t paitiuilail^ wanted to »nsualise, but what 
she had trotted over to me btfoie going, hand held out, 
to <a> «ood-hye 1 had telt tint I needn’t, after*' all, be 
afraid fot her future in tins lantil) where her lot was cast 
She imght never, I th</Ught be humed or unduly dis- 
turbe-d bv it She eouveved inetic than m^Mt children the 
impression of being \eiy tangible' and real, making the 
grown-up babble and po* tunings appeal mme than 
usually artificial and nie.u)U)glcss. I had icrtimed her 
nnflinchmg look with a slightly apologetic one 

“Wliat do you think « t hei^” Agnes repeated 

“Like you. I’m surprised by Ohver’s attitude towards 
her ” 1 couldn’t spe.ik of the ci Id m her own tcims 
“He’s abseiibe d m he i it’s amaaiug,” I said, i eme'mbeimg 
his strange lack eif mterc t in my own affms All his talk, 
and interest had been centred on himself and the ehild 
and Blame. 

“I thml^^’ said Agues softly , ♦that it’s rath* r bt'autiful.” 

I went over to the window wLn Julie had been and 
looked out at the scene which had captured her fancy, at 
the long, sloping sword cut across with the white hue of 
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terrace bordered with box trees, at the httle boat tiding 
the waves bravely under the drooping willows, as if it 
were resentful of their brooduig, icstraming watchfulness. 
I, too, found my inoilier-in-law’s broodmg maternity a 
httle overpowermg. 

“And Elaine,” 1 said, still looking out of the wmdow, 
“does she find it — blather bcaunful ' ’ I braced myself for 
her reply. But she simply said, in tliat soft, drooling way 
which was so unlike her* “Elaine’i qiutc wonderfuL 
Quite wonderful,” she repeated, dw cllmg on the words 
like a very old woman whose btam can go no further. 

I stood thinkmg of tlic singularly beautiful creature 
whom Olive i had, somewhat surprisingly, chosem to 
marry. Equally surpusing, in itc way, was her choice of 
him. for iltliougb, supeificiallv, they nude an ideal pair, 
the quahty of their separate atti actions was so utterly 
diHerent that they were dangerously near antagomsm, I 
always thought. Elaine never looked more English and 
chaiacteristic of her race and upbiingmg dian when she 
was with hmi, and he never mote foreign and bizarre 
than when thfy wcic together 

They had botn been very young when they were 
man led, Olivei just down from Oxford, and she only 
nineteen, and she had given up her hopes of a medical 
career by marrymg him She was the daughtei of the 
famous specialist who had attended Ludwig m his last 
illness, and was, in Agnes’s opmioii, one more proof of 
her son’s unmatched cffiaency^ in any tiling he set his 
mmd to. She had social' gifts and mtclligeifcfe and the 
abihty to adapt hciself to any emergency, m the family 
or elsewhere. Calm and iinhuined in her movements, she 
had that most enviable of fcmimne qualities, the gift of 
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serenity; and she had remained deeply m love with her 
husband. 

Mananne and I had been mairicd about a year at the 
tune of their wedding, and I can remember the shght 
shock widi which I icahstd how he was enjoymg all 
the pubhdty which the event got him m the press. He 
obviously welcomed it as he would have welcomed a 
“good press” for a new brand of goods. They were 
married at the village chuich, and I can see them now, 
posing for the minoi regiment of crouched and perched 
press photographers, outside the Norman porch, he in 
the morning suit which always nude him look like a 
foicign diplomat, Elaine classically lobed in white satm, 
with a mm-hke head-dress, which set off her chiselled 
beauty to perfection later, imi 1 the wild showenng of 
rose-leaves and confetti, I rericmber htr passmg through 
the barrage on his aim with the smilmg cquamniity of 
rovalfy 

How delighted Agues had been with the match’ I 
btlic\c she saw in her diughter-m-law a vmdic ation of all 
her own lost hopes ind dicams It was so like her clevei 
Oliver to succeed wher^. she had foiled His foresight, 
acumen and Itvcl-htaded ordermg of his life had been a 
source of wrondet ai^d pndt to ht ever since, as a boy at 
school, he had shown plain^ that it was his grandfather, 
and not his father, whose steps he was bent on following. 
Her love for Anton had neoer blmded her to the fact 
that without his father he would have been nothmg more 
than a delbrative failure, a Indbihty, widiout drivdf or 
purpose But Oliver . . there hau been purpose and 
drive m him from Ins first articulate days , and supposmg, 
as so often happened, all that promise and bnlhance had 
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been dimmed and made less potent by the wrong choice 
of wife’ Supposmg he had forced upon her the agony of 
watching him walk towards self-destruction! Her happi- 
ness, his fulfilment of her highest expectations, is re- 
flected in her face in the wedding gri^up of which we 
have a picture Somethmg reminiscent of the young 
Agnes Randall shines in her face, and Strickland, lost in 
the shadows of the tree beside them, is a misty, negligible 
figure^ clearly havmg no part m this fleeting joy 
I heard hti siting now 

‘‘Elaine loves the child as much as lie docs ’’ 

“I’m glad,” I said I turned round and looked at her, 
wondermg if lliere was any sadness m her face, wondci- 
ing how she met this dcviition in her idol’s carefully 
ordci cd plan of life. 1 saw the stubboni defensiveness in 
her eyes and knew it was no gi.>od saying any more on the 
subject She would love and applaud and abet him what- 
ever way he went 

1 took out my wallet 

“I’ve got some photos to show -you . . some taken 
on the ship, ] heyVe quite good ” 

Het face brightened. She was obviously glad to be 
disttacted fioin a subject threatening difficulties and 
complications, and was soon absorbed m the snapshots I 
poured mto her lap. 


5 

Walking up the pathw ay to Crosswmds I saw that the 
diamond-paiied windows of the sitting-room were wide 
open , the air had giown softci, and a blackbird wlusthng 



in the oak tree which held one side of the lawn in deep 
shadow gave me my first real joy m homecoming Cross- 
winds, too, with Its white walls catching the pale evemng 
smshme, and its square, sohd elegance, gave me a feehng 
of homecoming which the Manor could never give 
With a sudden hfimg of the spints I stood still m the 
pathway, drinking m the scene, lettmg the landscape 
enfold me, and the bird’s suigmg gladden mt. 

Suddcnlv 1 heard El line’s voice through the open 
wmdow 

“But, darling, she ts old enough I mean she’s so much 
older in man^ ways dian other children of her age. 
She . .’’ 

1 diiln’t catch the rest of tlit smtcnce but C)livcr’s 
reply reached mt as I mo\ed on towards the door “She’s 
not going ^ct She’s pcifterly hippy as she is, and that’s 
all that matters to me ’’ 

The parlour-maid who opened the door was the same 
fresh-faced Welsh girl who had gone to them soon aftei 
their mariiagt , and her warm simle added to my sense 
of bemg welcomed home And when Elamt came hurry- 
ing forward to greet me, a personification of tlie spring 
evenmg m her green dress, 1 felt that 1 was home at last. 
I hadn’t reahsed how beautiful she was, 1 thought, until 
this moment of hornet oimng She still wore her pale gold 
hair in the dateless fashion wnich suited her so well, coiled 
at the nape of her nttk I stood for a moment transfixed 
by the sight of her 

“HeUo, ?rancis dear'” she saul “How good it is to see 
you agam’’’ 

The fervour m her voice did not at first strike me as 
unusual, m my slightly bemused state. 
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”lt's almost worth gomg away to hear you say so!” I 
said, instinctively making my own tone deliberately 
casual. I followed her into the sitting-room, where 
Oliver was busy with the drinks, a faint uncase, puzzling 
and barely perceptible, making itsdf felt. It was like the 
heaviness pressing on the nerves from behind the brassy 
loveliness of a sultry summer’s day: intangible but 
impossible to dispel 

“But you liked it, didn’t you?’’ she asked, jerking me 
back. “From Marianne’s letters I got the idea you were 
having rather a wonderful time. You met a lot of 
interesting people, didn’t you?’’ 

“There’s nothing,” 1 said, solemnly raising my sherry, 
“to compare with coming home to England — and Cross- 
winds — in springomc.” 

Oliver laughed. “Yon didn’t look quite so enthusiastic 
about our island-home tliis afternoon.” 

We all laughed, then, and the tension relaxed. I told 
myself that I was childishly expecting everyone to take 
up tlic threads with me exactly where they had been 
dropped five years ago, and (hat I must make allowances. 
Talk flowed ev’enly after that, and I seemed to have got 
back on my old footing with them again when Elauie 
said at dimier : 

“ Wt were talking just before you came, Francis, about 
sending Julie to school — ^a mommg-school.” 

So that was it ... a harmless, everyday little difference 
of opinion about the child’s future, a preliminary canter 
in the ups-and-downs ofl’the parenthood thejr had taken 
upon themselves. And then the echo of an unwonted 
bravado in her voice struck me, as the unexpected fervour 
had a few moments ago. She had spoken like a woman 
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determined to cure herself of uncertamty and {car by 
plungmg head-first mto deep water. She was not afiaid, 
there was nothing to be afraid of, and if fear did show its 
craven head, the best way to get rid of it was to attack it 
m the open — before an audience if possible. 

With her eyes fixed on the stone she was dehcately 
removing froiji her apiicot, she said. “Franas may be 
able to help us, you know, darling.” 

Ohver said biiefly: “hi what way?” 

“You found It advisable to send Jeanette to school — 
you even sent her away — ^when she wasn’t much older 
than Juhe, didn’t you?” she asked. 

“I beheve we did.” I didn’t want to mtervene m their 
dispute, for 1 sensed now that the apparently innocuous 
question of the child’s school was being made a cover for 
a much more important problem , and 1 had no mclmation 
tow'ai ds partisanship. 

“If you remember,” said Oliver, slowly turning roimd 
his wineglass, “Marianne was constantly runmng over to 
France about that time • our fhend here was representing 
his firm at Lyons Jeanette went to school at an early 
age because her parents, Uj rc often than not, weren’t at 
home.” 

I was driven mto replying, wnth some dmily-felt uige 
to defend both Elaine and myself. “There was a good 
Moiitessori school near us which Mariamic had a fancy 
for. Otherwise, 1 don’t expect she’d ha\c gone so soon.” 

The child . . . alwrays the child, Juhe. They seemed to 
speak, thmkf centre their eyes wiinost entirely on her. 
first at the Manor and now here. 

“Her English is qmte godd,” I said, to break firesh 
ground. 



“Not as good as it ought to be,” put in Blame swifUy, 
and I saw that 1 liad given her anotlier sprmgboaid. “Of 
course, she’s practically hilmgual, which may confuse 
her at times. In fact, 1 believe her German’s better than 
her English. I’ve no means of telling ! ’ ’ She spoke with die 
faintest trace of petulance. 

“How has she managed to keep it up?’’ I asked curi- 
ously. 

“Oh, that’s Gerda’s doing Gerda's the German girl we 
have to look after lier ’’ 

She said after a short pause . ‘It’s part of Ohvei ’s plan 
that she should loam languages while she’s young In a 
year’s time we’re getting a French girl over . . And 
that’s just what wc weie talkmg about before you came, 
Francis . . and when I’ve said this wc really must stop 
talking about Juiic and hear about you instead . . She 
should go to a mommg-sthool to be anglicised i little, 
don’t you think? She’s nichnt d to be a bit pitcocious too. 
She should mix wirh other ih»ldrcn of her own age ’’ 

Ohver appeared to lia\t lost intciest m the convetsa- 
tion. He sat looking at us both as it something beyond our 
words, outside ourselvc*' vaguely interested and fascin- 
ated him. It was an old h.ibit ot his which I had almost 
forgotten, and which Marianne had always found 
irritating 

Hr suddenly said, calm and implacabk 

“She IS not the type of child who should go to school 
so young. I will not have her different ftom what she is 
until It’s absolutely unatvoidable. In fact,” hk poured out 
more wuiie for us .md himself, and added, as if commg 
to a sudden conclusion, “1 shouldn’t be surprised if I had 
her educated privately.” 
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JFlaine sat throughout the rest of the meal with a 
fixed smile on her fiice. while, true to her promise, she 
made carefully pohtc inqtuiics about my life m India, 
She had the capacit), shared b) so many well-bred 
Enghshwomen, of looking smihngly agreeable, m the 
way that wmter sumhme is often agreeable icily, with- 
out warmth, darahng the eyes but neset reaching the 
thiUcd bod) It deceived many people, that capacity of 
b 'rs to dispense light without warmth when she chose. 
But I, w ho knew the true gratiousness of winch she was 
capable, was not deceived, but, as usual, chilled by that 
glacul semblance of warmth 
When she said over coffee “Give me a cigaiette, will 
you, ()h\cr, pkisc^” 1 itmcnibcred how rare it 'Slas to 
see hei smoke, and when she leaned forward to take a 
light from him, it struck me that the hnc of her jaw was 
a shade too shuply dclmcd She had grotvn much thinner. 
She saw me looking at hci and I dr</ppcd my eyes, un- 
aceountably cmbariasscd I didn't want her to know how 
much 1 had seen and observed I felt as hotly uncomfort- 
able as if she had surprised me raking-about m a pnvate 
drawci to winch I had foi. d tlie key 
It was grov mg dark outside, widi a horn of moon 
pcichcd dizzils above the high clus ermg tiecs, through 
which the (hstaiit Manor showf.d, pale, ma»sivc, dominat- 
ing the landscape 

A maid drew the ciu tains softly tcigetlici, the steel 
runners making i sibilant sound m die silence that had 
fallen on us*There was a knocktaii the door A girl m a 
white overall *-tood ui the doorway. She was heavy- 
fcatiued, unprepossossmg, wnth an aggriescd expression 
on her face, as if she bore us a grudge, 
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“What is it, Gcrda?” Elaine asked gently. 

“Excuse me, madam, may I speak to you?” asked the 
girl withla studied, rather exaggerated politeness. I heard ' 
her say to Elaine as they went into the hall together, “It 
is Julie, madam : she is sick ...” 

Elaine came back after a few moments and tranquilly 
sat down. 

“Wliat’s the matter?” Oliver asked quickly. We had 
been talking in a desultory, half-hearted way about 
Strickland and the state of affairs at the Manor, but it was 
obvious that his mterest lay only in hearing what Elaine 
liad to tell him. 

“Oh, mnhmg : notlung serious. You know how Gcrda 
IS. Slie talks of ‘fcvei’ at the slightest sign of a tempera- 
ture . . . Do excuse us, hrancis. We don’t always behave 
like a pair of clucking hens over our chick ...” 

“Has .she got a tcmpciature?” Oliver asked sus- 
piciously. 

“Nothing to speak of. Children shoot up at the 
slightest provocation. Just a touch of acidity . like she had 
before.” 

“Hadn't 1 better phone Jamieson ? She’s had too many 
of these attacks lately. ' 

“Between the two of them,” Elaine ra.adc a little 
despairing gesture with her hands, “1 have hard woik to 
stop tliem from engaging a resident physician ! ” 

“I wouldn’t overdo this cosseting husiiicss,” I ventured. 
“You’ll make the child worse. I’m beginning to think,” 

I glanced at rlaine, hopsHg she would catch the note of 
sympathy in my voice, “that perhaps school would be 
the best tiling for her.*’ 

“You sec what I mean, now, don’t you, Francis?” she 
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said eagerly, gratefully. “Hot-house plants have a hard 
time when they go out into die cold world, don’t they?” 


It was with a feelmg of pity for them all that I walked 
thoughtfully back to the Manor the next mommg after 
a mght’s stay at Crosswnids. pity for Agnes in die ex- 
tremity of her love for the child winch had gladdened her 
bleak old age. pity for Ohvei, even, in the blind purpose- 
fulness of his selfish love ; pity for the cliild itself, which 
would have a haid fight to break firom such moonngs; 
and for Elaine my pity was mingled with a wondering 
ad mir ation. 
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PART n 


1 

1 KNt'VC’ va V little of iny brotliM-in-law Oliver when we 
vent to ('kimany together about two years after his 
inaniagt . 

Reashauc, our Jilvcitisuig director, not long back 
from Aineiica, had some new ideas about market research 
which he wanted me to try out at our branch just mitside 
Heidelberg, and a short tmu* befoie 1 was due to go 
Marianne looked up fioin a letter at breakfast and said : 

“Oliver's going to see Tantc Lise ncKt month, Mother 
says. Why don’t yon navel together? You’ll be going 
the same way.” 

When I said that perhaps Llamc and he would prefer 
to travel alone she lold me that Flame wasn’t going. Her 
father had been very ill ai* ^ sh> felt she ought to be wnth 
him instead of visituig a icmote brmch of the family m 
winch she had little interest. 

Tante lisc was the matriarchal 1 cad of the blanch of 
the Randaus who had elected to stay in their native land ; 
she was, in fact, Ludwig’s eldest daughlcr, who had left 
England m liei early twenties to man y a dist tnr cousin. 
Ludwig had always legaided her as sometliing of a rene- 
gade for throw mg away the adva*'! igcs of an Enghsh 
education and background to live m the environs of a 
small South German town ; but Oliver, who had spent 
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several holidays with her as a child before the war, was a 
particular favourite of the old lady’s. This was his first 
visit — the spring of 1924 — ^smee the war had ended. 


The Neckar’s banks were white with apple blossom 
when he and I arrived at Heidelberg, where we were 
spending the week-end before going on to Taubeiheim. 
I had arranged to have a few d lys there, too, to make the 
acquaintance of these family connee tions whom I had not 
yet met. 

*‘This is your first visit to Germanv^’’ Oliver asked me 
The question was typical of our relationship and 
knowledge of each other at that time. I told hiiu I had 
once stayed at a forbidding pcmicn in a town whose 
name I had forgotten, with iny patents and sister, when 
m) father was taking some '‘cure’\ 

‘^That where you picked up your German^” 

1 was rather proud of my Hair for languages, and w’^as 
glad to sec that he had noticed 1 could at least make myself 
undcj stood with w’^bat 1 had taught m\sclf during two 
months' intensive studying assisted by Mariaime. 

Wc were sitting on the stone teriace of a cafe over- 
looking the river Although it was Apid the sun was 
veiy waim, and wc were glad of the shelter of the birch 
boughs above us. The river gluitcd and trembled in the 
sunshine and the white apple tiecs stood out like snow 
against its high-ticicd bank^ There was a wlute steamer, 
too, cleavmg the w^ater, y jith foam breaking oa cidicr side 
of It, and the sun making its port-holes shine like silver 
plates, dazzlmg and iridescent Ever)^^hcre was w^hite, 
shimng, singularly pure Behind us, among the trees, the 
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sharp, persistent tap of a woodpecker beat a thin tattoo 
and, more distantly, a cuckoo made its own persistent 
contribution to the spnng symphony. 

lie said, rummativ ely, gaaang out at the sparklmg scene : 
“You’ve made rather a good go of things, you and 
Maiiannc, haven’t you’” 

We had never approached intimacy in our conversa- 
tion during our few )tars of sketchy acquamtaiiceship. 
Maiianiic and J had settled in Richmond and I didn’t, 
m thu'c days, visit Dallon Manor oftenrt than 1 need. I 
disliked the journey north and preferred to have Agnes 
staying with us to sharmg her company witli Stiickland’s. 
I gave his query the careful attention it mented. 
“Yes,” I said finilly. “I thmk yon could say wf have ” 
“ rhit’s a cautious, non-cominittal statement.” 

“I don’t mem it to be What do vou expect me to 
say^ 

“1 don’t know,” he said Thcie was a faint, sur- 
prising suggestion of sombrcncss in liis tone, “I only 
know that sonietimts 1 envy you ” 

“Lord knows what for,” I said briskly. I thought the 
talk was taking too odd and unpredictable a turn I 
watdicd him put a band through a chink in the terrace 
wall at his side and pluck at the leaves of a rock-plant 
growuig tlieic. When I came to know lum better, I 
discovered tliat this habit of totkrhuig or pullmg at some 
object near him was a manifestation of inner stres'’ ft was 
as if he tried to jmll out by the roots the conflictmg 
thought that impeded the free runmig of his htain. 

The woodpecker and tlie cuckoo Ind simultaneously 
qmetened, leaving the air uncannily still aftei their 
clamour. The remaining customcis scattered at tables at 
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the other end of the terrace were quiet too, reading witb 
their imd-monung cups of coffee, beer or wine. 

He went on: “Things work out simply for you. You 
seem to get what yon want without much striving.” 

I looked at him m astonishment ‘ he, soundmg cn\ious 
of me’ 

“For instance^” 

“Oh,” he was evidently impatient at tins catechising. 
He nevei liked bemg pressed to explun himself “Yon 
get what you want in the way of woik you like travel- 
ling, and you get a job that takts you round, yon have 
a nice house not too tar fiom London ” 

“A simple enough formula. It wouldn’t satisfy vou ” 

“And you have >our child,” he added on a different 
note that purzied me. He began plucking .it tht tough 
little plant agiin “Elaine can’t have a child,” he 'aid. 

“I’m sorry,” T said, pausing, not so much cmbairasscd 
at finding nothing fitting to say, as amized by this 
admission of failiuc It had never ouiuicd to any of us, 
I imagine, to question the absence of .in infant, so far, at 
Crosswmds. The smooth efficitncy vcith vchich cvciy- 
tlung was lun tlicic lulcd out luy thought of a hitch m 
the gencnl scheme of peifcctioii. I think wc had all taken 
It foi granted that the requisite child would ainvi m its 
own good time, a little supenor, probably, to most other 
thildren, and would be followed by others of smiilar 
distinction The airival of i son to inhciit die Dillon 
property and take his place as head of the firm, m due 
course, was ptacticallv a foregone concliis on, I icniem- 
bered, now% having heard Agnes complacently refer to 
this or that being reserved “for Oliver’s children.” There 
were some rather beautiful dolls and toys made by 
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Bavarian peasants which had been in the family for years, 
and which Marianne had hankered after for Jeanette. In 
allottmf; her one small specimen, Agnes had remarked : 
“Of course, the icst must be kept for Oliver’s children. 
1 hey must stay with the Randalls.” Whatever else she 
had found distasteful m the family whose name she had 
once home, Agnes had certainly accepted whole- 
heartedly tlic idea of tlic Randall dynasty. She had, as 
Mirianne often tibserved, “imbibed the ‘dynasty com- 
pJCK 

‘The dynasty complex" ... I glanced at Oliver again, 
beginning to icalisc tlie full significance of what he had 
just told me. If he and Elaine remained childless, Jeanette 
and any othci children which jMananne and I nlight 
have vouIJ, presumably, be heirs ti the estate md their 
shate of the business. That would be preferable, m his 
C}es, I knew% to stiangcis acc|uiruig what he and his fbr- 
beais had stiivcn to attain , but it would not be the satis- 
f)ang crown to endeavour, that passing on the torch to 
his ovm flesh and blood would havt been. 

I hav( said that 1 didn’t know Oliver well at this time; 
nor did I knoM^ much of I Li *e, or how hard she laboured 
to make a shining success of then paitnership. It was 
mucli later, w^hen I saw hei faltci tinder tlie strain of 
exacting too much of herself, that I really undci stood her 
reason tor tivmg to excel It was her way of trying to 
compensate him foi hci one ovciwliehmngly important 
failui e. 

“But there’s loads of time yett’ I said, and I told him 
of a man I knew whose wife had had a clnld after twenty 
years of waiting. 

“Jamieson says it’s quite impossible. And wc’vc had 
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other expert opuuons, of coarse,” he said impatiently. 
He pulled at the plant again. “1 want a child ... I would 
have liked a family of sons and daughteis.” There was a 
sombre petulance in his voice which made me realise 
how deeply his disappointment cut him. There was no 
one, nothmg to rail agamst, so he let the matter drop as 
suddenly as he had lutroduced it, ind m a few momaits 
we were talking of trivialities, making our way to the 
castle. 


J 

Wc .irrivccl at Taubciheim m the dark, so that the first 
impression I got of it was i highly conantnted mingled 
aromi of wood-Mnoke wcll-fla\ oared cooking and the 
tingy odour of puKS, overLid by the fiint smell of cow- 
dung W( stood outside the stjuaic sohdl) built station, 
gLuiciug up and dowax tlic long t obblcd street for the car 
we liad expected to find waitmg for us. The sky w u thick 
witli stais, clear and ctniously mctalljc-looking, iikc 
blight coins not luminous and shimmei ing as on a warm 
night, and cutting against them in the distinct was the 
daik mass of the loundcd hills The door of an inn 
opcnc d opposite us, and i blaic of light and voices spiang 
out across the cobbled sirtct, like an aninnl leaping 
foiwaid to greet u^, and tlicn all was qiuet and dark 
agam 

A car came out of t\2 shadows of the market-place at 
the end of tlie street, slowed down and stopped, and a 
girfs face peeied out of the window. Her hair, fair and 
shimng, was lit by the light switched on suddenly in the 
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car, but her eyes, I could see, were large and very 
dark. 

“Mjstcr Oliver Randall?” sbe asked me. I liked 
the sound of her voice, which was shy and yet not 
diffident. 

Ohver came forward and answered her m German. We 
botli got into the car. I was introduced to the man at the 
wheel and to the girl. He was Xante Lise’s ^lOimgest son 
Noibcrt, and tlie giil was her niece Thertse Berger. A 
good pait of tlie twenty nunutes’ ride out of the town was 
taken up widi apologies and explanations foi thtir late- 
ness The car, an ancic.it Citroui, batteied and comfort- 
less, had been difficult to start. It was the girl, I noticed, 
who did all the apologising and explaining; the lhan 
scarctlv spoke a word after the gieetmgs and hand- 
shaking were over I put his silence down to concentration 
on his dining, and A\as grateful to him 

We had to g^t out of the car at the foot of the steep 
path to the Mill House, .and while Noibert put it m die 
garage, Thcrese, Olivet and I begin the 'low climb. The 
moon, riding high above the pines and die daik-pointcd 
firs, showed the tiecs’ loots tan ling out fiom the earth 
like the hi’d-knotted veiin on an aged liand Tlicie was 
a soft secict whispering in the boughs overhead, vid an 
occasional complammg creak, like the sound of a ship 
at sea, 

Ohver wore a hght grev suit and the girl a pale-coloured 
coat, so that they both w ere clearly to be seen in the dark- 
ness, while bi-irhert and I, following in their wake as the 
chmb progtessed, merged into it. He and I made no 
attempt at conversation, but walked up the steep path m 
an amicable neutral siloice. He was a big hulk of a man, 
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squarc*-shoulderecl, and with a slight stoop as if he was 
used to bending over his work. I got an impression of 
great dormant strength, a sullen, rock-like strength, 
which, if moved, could ciash thunderously . . . 


Lights biased from cvciy wuidow of the house, for 
here, where power was always at hand, light was cheap; 
and as wc approached ir i big palc-hued Alsatian ]*.apcd 
forwaid out of the undergrowth, baikuig loudly. Thcrcsc 
quietened it and the dog followed us. Joeildy padding 
at our heels, into tlic narrow, brow^n-walled passage, 
I heard its claws slithering on the highly polished 
sell face. Tlieie was something oddlv processional and 
formal in our slow, carefiil w dk down the narrow 
hall 

Oliver and Therrse went first mto the loom at the end 
of It, and I remained in the doorwiy takmg in its details 
while he ciossrd luimcdiatcly to w^^hcie an old woman 
sat m a wheclehaii, ncai the lugh, tiled stove , and stooped 
to kiss hei. It was a long, low loom with cream walls 
on which wcic se’vciil full-length, brightly coloured 
pictures, inostK of saints and angels, with one, on the 
other side of tlu sto\e from where the old woman sat, of 
the Sacred I lean, set m tlie bicast of a red-iobcd Christ. 
Wiought-iron lamp-holdcis, now m disuse but still con- 
taining highly polished brass lamps, hung at intervals on 
the walls; and there bcfoie me, on the opposite wall, 
was a picture of Ludvyig and Claia on their wedding- 
day, he luxuriantly hirsute, she, in her tight, shaped 
corsage, and with her small compressed moutli, looking 
like a figure m a waxworks, ominous, unfriendly, un- 
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lifelike. But I felt suddenly at home, no longer on un- 
familiar territory, strangely heartened by this glimpse of 
the famous pair. 

Tante Lisc looked up ai me from her imprisoning 
chair and held out a band, twisted and mis-shapen with 
arthritis. She had eyes hke Oliver’s, deep brown, heavy- 
liddcd, searching, eyes that in youth must have given 
Iior a certain mysterious beauty. Bchmd her white head 
was a bijglul^ striped cushion; and i rug to match it lay 
like an Arab’s cloak over hei knees, I looked into her 
mellow old brown eyes, and foigot the devastation of 
her body. 

“Marianne’s man^” 

I answered hei in (jcrman. I felt her rigid fingers 
tighten their hold on mine. 

“Welcome!” she said, m English “Ifs a great pleasure 
to me tliat you arc able to come with Oliver/’ The 
stilrcd careful English added to her dignity, giving her a 
peculiar grace. 

“Why did your wife not come also^ And yours too, 
Oliver^” 

Wc i>{}cred our icspect e icason^?. She nodded her 
licad thoughtfully, not entiicly satisfied, 1 thought. 

“It is a piv\, I wished \ciy inutH to see your wife, 
Oliver. From hci photogiaph she is beautiful/’ She gave 
him a look full of affection. “ Tou were Aw ays fortunate — 
even as a child. There is always one lucky Randau. 
Your grandfather was one of them, fithei lucky or un- 
lucky* that’4 how^ at is with us . And Marianne,” she 
said, tunung to me again. “Is she as hvely as ever^ I saw 
her when she was a little tlimg — when Papa brought 
them over m his new car, the year before the war. And 
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the ToihterlfHi, is she hke her mother, is she a Randau, 
tell me . . 

The questions poured out on us, covering every mch 
of ground. We stood like schoolboys being put through 
our paces by an unsparmg cxammcr. Not until she had 
finished with us were the other members of hei family 
permitted to be introduced: Wn'i, the ddest son, and 
Lotte his wife, who lived with thtir tw'o children, a boy 
^;ed fourteen and a girl a ycai 'voungei, m another 
part of the house, Hans, tlic middk son, unmairied 
like Norbert. Ihe three brotliers all worked at the 
sawnull which had been then family’s for several 
generations. 

Tbcicsc and i younger girl were laying duna and food 
on the long table at the other end of the room, which 
began to be filled with laughter and loud talk, v ith the 
excited clamour of a fanuly reunion. Lotte, rotund, her 
homelv face shmmg with plcasiue and fnendlmcss, her 
long gold ear-nngs forever inosung, laughe‘d the loudest 
and ofteuest, and her husband btamed appioviiigly on 
her. Hans and ()h\tr weie busilv talknsg, but Norbtit 
was still silent, sitting on a scat which ran the length of a 
window, with the pale, faintly gruesome, green arms of 
two immense cactu»cs, using bcluiid him from their pots 
agamsc the white net cuj tarns. 

1 watched 1 herese swifti) aiiaiiging the tlmigs ou the 
table. She W'ajii’t what oni would call pietty, I saw, and 
yet there was something incsistibly atti active about the 
shght rounded figuie Llei small rather snub nose gave 
her mouth a faint upward tdt, childlike and appealmg. 
Was It her dark eyes and fair hair, the compact, rounded 
body, the childlike appeal, which gave her a special 
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quality, I wtudered? It was impossible to say Noibcit, 
too, was watching her, I noticed. 

His eyes followed hei movements, almost as if he weic 
appraismg them at a first meeting, not as if they were a 
famihai , everyday part of bis life. I took anotlier, more 
caieful look at him. He w'as tall, taller than Oliv tr, a. little 
too thick-scl for my liking, but imdtmably the best- 
looking of the three biothcrs Ht had the same dark 
slu-nbcrous look that Ohvtr had, but bis movements, 
unlike Oliver’s, were heavy and slow. He was quite 
different from the other two men, and raiel} smiled. In 
lime, I camemcrcasingly to compare Oln t r and Nc'ibert • 
they retijinded me of two streams, one sluggish, only to 
be distuibed and set mto violent motion b^ some erup- 
tion, the other, with its settlimg cneigy merely dammed 
into quicmess , never fat below the smooth shmuig surface. 


The mc-il was quite a ceremonial iffair, beginnmg with 
Taiite Iisi slowly pioptlbiig heist-lf to the head of the 
table The young giil was biouglit m fiom the kitchen, 
and when wc had all sat c* wi), Tartt Li>c said Grace, 
thanking God for the blessing ctf iciunou m her fanidv, 
and praymg that there would neve be another war to 
divide It The long, solerrai-sound ng German woids 
gave hei pcioiation a sonilYe rmg, and eveivone was 
suddenly grue, and as suddinls cLctiified m tlic next 
moment, when the immemc portions of i e>ld meat and 
sausage wevt handed round "WiUi poured iia wuie mto 
our long-steimntd glasses on which vKt gold rims shone 
nchly . . . 

Lotte said. Where were the visitors gomg to-morrow? 
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Six could easily fit in the car, and as it was her turn to 
stay behind with Muttu and the children, in any case, 
couldn’t be squeezed m, Therese could go widi the 
visitors, K/Vfe/? Why not the Blau Berg? They could go 
very early, and get to the summit while it was still warm. 
They could all go to Mass on the way, iiicht'? The Kaplan 
was coming to give Mntfi Comniumon, so tliat everyone 
would have exactly what they wanted, niclit‘t Willi put 
his aim along the back of his wife’s chair and parted her 
fat shoulders. Was fur einc Oif^anisatiou 

‘‘It is a good idea,” said Norbert. “It is time that 
Therese had a really good day out.” 

Therese raised a hand, expostulating. 

“I have been to the Blau Berg, don’t you remember, 
last year^” 

“I3ut I did not go,” said Norbert. 


“I’m not so keen on this Blau Berg idea, arc you?” 
Oliver asked me in my toom that night. He threw his 
cigarette stub with some force out of the windows “The 
old lady's rather a wonder, though, isn’t she? I remember 
her, when I was here before, Iciting me do exactly what 
1 liked, although she was very strict v/ith her own 
children . . . Tlicy talk a Jot about discipline here, but 
when they choose, they spod a child as thoroughly as 
they do everything else.” He paused, looking out at tlie 
night, his hands in his trouser pockets. “I don’t fancy a 
day out in that car though Family parties aro.'^’t really in 
my line.” He sounded disgruntled, and I thought hun a 
little imgrateful in view of the plans so hopefully and 
enthusiastically made to please him. 
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I didn’f go to sleep for some time after he had gone. 
There was somethmg puzzlmg about him, a nervous 
rcstlessntss I’d never noticed bcfoie m him, but I was too 
tired to try to find out the reason for it. 


J 

Wc set off m good tunc foi the Bl ui Berg and for the 
tally Mass which none of the family dared miss while 
sharing n loof W’lth Tantc Lise. 

Norbert drove wi'h Ihcrcsc beside him, and WiUi, 
Hans, Oliver and myself packed ourselves mto the back 
sc It, 111 church. Thercse sat between Ohver and m&. We 
were seated m tlit little sidc-chapcl, where there were a 
black-factd Virgin xnd Child who were said to have 
miraculous powtrs I wondcied what There se’s earnest 
prayers were for, and whether she believed m inuacles . . . 
She was wearing the native diidnl that day with a short, 
vividly embroidered woollen jacket under hci coat, and 
she had her hair in two thick plaits drawn ove» her head. 
I had oveiheard Ohver tt« ''plniitnting her on her Gci- 
mamc appearance befoie w^c staitcd <'ut. The blight sun- 
shme beat down upon her shinin" head, through the 
stained glass, in rambow shafts of pu>plc, gicen and crim- 
son. She looked like a pictu*e of Faust’s Maigucute . . . 

Noibcrt was sitting m front of me, his Inoad back 
shutting out almost the whole of the High Altar, so that 
I could oriy sec the old priest when he ii'ovcd to one 
side of It, rising stiffly from his kte'es as if he were 
afraid of falling. 

When we came out of church the suii had broken. 
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through the morning haze, and a cuckoo was calling, on 
and on, like a child blowing a new trumpet on Christmas 
morning, delighted and intoxicated by its own noise. 
Willi and Hans began singmg, too, in harmony, the 
chugging of the old car bealmg out a raucous, tuneless 
obbligato, Tberese took off her coat and, after a time, the 
little wwUen jacket, laying them across the back of the 
seat. Presently the jacket fell down and Oh'vcr picked it 
up, takmg It on his knee. It had green and red woollen 
flowers embroidered on it, and small filigree gilt 
buttons. 

At last we came to a plateau, enclosed on one side by 
pmc trees, and to on inn with httle round tables and 
chairs outside it. Tberese sat with Oliver and Norbert. 
and 1 with the other two, and wc ordered beer. The sum- 
mit of the Blau Berg, dark with firs, lose abotc us, and 
below was I’auberheim, with the sun striking sharp 
hard shadows against the wlute, timbered houses. 

My recollection of that day is ail of sharp, strikmg con- 
trasts: the darkness of thickly growing trees and die 
brilliance of sunshine; laughts'i and singmg and sudden 
silence. Norbert, as usual, w'as silent as wc sat outside the 
inn, but I could heat Thcresc frequendy lauglimg, and 
presently Oliver got out his camera and took a photo- 
gtaph of her standing m fiont of the mil’s caived wooden 
door. Then he took a picture of us all, grouped togethe'* 
in fremt of the trees. I heard him ask Thcresc if she w’ould 
let him take her photo m the httle woollen jacket, and 
then he helped liei lo put it on. Wilh and flans stood 
admiring the cSect and olh:ring advice . . . 

Wc had all fallen silent, I remember, on the last steep 
incline. A waterfall shone and leaped among velvet- 
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green moss a" our right, and to the left the mountam-sidc 
swept down into a green chasm of woods and tangled 
tmdcrgrowth. Now that we were near the summit it 
had lost some of its beauty the sun had moved away 
from It and its rocky face looked grey and a little bleak 
m shadow 

I called out to someone when I saw rhe motor-cydist 
v/irh his pillion-iider suddenly bearing down on us, but 
It ’A as useless. At one moment we were six people tran- 
quilly scaling a quiet, dcst ited place , at .mothei, wc were 
staimg, fascmitcd, at a girl m a bright blue coat, rlingmg 
desperately to a broken tree half-way^ down the mountam- 
side Far away, below, the man and his motoi-bikc had 
come to rest in the midst of the green chasm The*bike 
lay uptmned, like a toy carelessly thrown into a cup- 
boaid 

We got the girl up on to tlie road, and Noibcit and 
Wilh diove a\» ly to get help Therese was sittmg at the 
roadside with tlic gill’s head on her knee she was un- 
conscious, and looked peaceful, almost happv, lying 
there m tlic sunshmc, one hand held by Theicsc her com- 
foitti Olncr and I stood hrokmg at them both, em- 
barrassed bv our own f'ltihts , embarrassed by'- this sudden 
encounter with \nolciice as well is stumitd by ir Then 
Ohvei follo-wcd Han> down the in< untun to vhtre the 
boy lay 

^Hien the othcis came baek \vith an eldeily doctoi I 
had to help hun o\er the eriggy steep surfaet. Oucc or 
twice he intend short irritable piotcsts wliwii be found 
himself stunibhng, and then wc reiehcd the sprawled 
figure m the tom leather coat and all the iriitabihty was 
smoothed out of his face, which became suddenly very 
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composed and mtcnt, while he stooped and listened and 
looked. 

We covered the dead boy with his tom coat and I 
helped to carry him back to the road : he had on a pair of 
fine leather boots leachmg to the knee, 1 icmcmber; 
they were soft to the touch but his feet and legs hung 
heavily m my hands when I helped to place him on the 
stretcher we made out of some boughs. 

I have always thought that it was the mysterious 
alchemy of violaict winch really drew Ohvei and 
Theresc together, jciktd them forward out of mere dalh- 
ance into seiious awaiencss of each other, f have, however, 
occasionally been accused of makmg allowances foi 
people v hose conduct is inexcusable and so I will sunply 
say that 1 think there arc cucumstanccs and situations 
which can make saints, heroes, crunmals, cowards, lc*vcrs 
of us, given the right moment. 


As wc were dnvmg away from tlic hospital, Oliver 
said : “ Wc owe it to Norbert diat we’re not all m there 
too.” 

“That’s true.” Wilh said. “If he hadn’t kept his head 
we might all have been killed.” 

“Why did you cill out, Franris*” asked Hans, turning 
to me. “You nearly turned Cverytlung. Why chdn’t you 
keep quiet like the lest of uj 

I murmured something about trying to warn the 
cychst, fcclmg a httle foohsh and abasK&d by the 
criticism 

Norbert shrugged his shoulders. 

“I know how dangerous that turning is and I was carc- 
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ful, that’s all. It was because the otLf i fellow wasn t mat 
die accident happened.” 

“That poor girl,” murmured Therese “She doesn’t 
know yet what’s happened. How will it be for her when 
she does’” 


The mghr before I left, Tantc I ise called me from het 
loom to say good-bve She looked very shiivellcd and 
small in the high wooden bed with a mountamous eider- 
down biUowuig above her. The light from the bedside 
limp cast 1 subdued glow over the m.issively furnished 
room, and long crimson serge curtains shut out the soft 
spi ing night Motioning to me to sit by her, she J^id a 
twisted hatid on my arm 

“Tell me, Fiancis— ^ou’ie ont of the family, and 1 
feel I can trust \ou— how is it with Ohvci and his 
wile?” 

Hti dirk starching c^ts watched me closely. “They’re 
happy together’” she asked 

1 Miulcd indulgently . ‘Tie’s as lucky m his maiiiage as 
ht IS in cscrytliing tlsc,’* I told her “No ont eould be 
happitr than Flame and he Why do you ask, Tante 
Lit’” 

Sh( took her hand ‘lowl\ andpai ifullv i\va\ fiom my 
arm, and said with a sloa?,<listurhmg solemmty 
“Because I fear that Ihtresc is in love with him.*’ 

“ T ante Lisc,” I said p iti< nth “In Tnglaijd, as you may 
remember, we don’t think or talk ijnitt so much about 
love as many others do, and hVicw 'vt do,” I pointed out 
significantly, “it’s a sfnotis busmess, a verv serious busi- 
ness mdeed ” 
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The shadow of her upraised hand on the wall looked a 
htde like an outstretched claw. 

“I don’t think they know very much about love m 
England,” she said airily. “There, they judge things from 
their appearance.” 

“It’s quite a safe method,” I said. 

“But not the suicst. Yon mist look further than that. 
It’s something you learn to do as you grow older, my 
dear.” 

This was like listening to a nun desaibing the w'a^’s of 
a world from which she had cut herself off. I gave her 
anotlier indulgent smile. 

She went on thoughtfully : 

“If I Ijiew’ that he was safdy m love with his wife, 1 
wouldn’t woiry any moie.” 

“You need have no feai,” I assured her swiftly. “If 
YOU could see htr. bow beautiful .uid elevir she is, 
how ” 

‘“What is cleverness and beauty if he finds some- 
thing quite diffcuTil to interest him'” she broke in 
sharply. 

“I wish 1 could desrnbe her to you,’* I said a little 
helplessly. 

“You liatc described her perfectly. She is a wif* in a 
thousand. 1 undeistand c’s ittlv what you mean.” 

She did not want , she said,,pnything come between 
her plans foi Theiese and Notbcif. Therese was just 
the wife for him and they were all fond of her • there 
would be no fnrtioii in the house if she took hjr place in 
it as Norbert’s wife, rs.’rythnig had been gomg on 
beautifully until . . 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked. 
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“Nothing. I only wanted to know more about this 
Elaine.” 

“Aren’t you satisfied now that I’ve told you, Xante 
Lise?” 

“No,” replied the surjirismg old creature promptly. 
“I would have been moic satisfied to hear that she was 
just a little less of a goddess. More like your Mariaimc,” 
she added witli a bright soft smile; ‘just a nice human 
wife that a man is always glad to come home to ” 


4 

1 went again to the Mill House in June to say good-byx 
before ictuming home. 

Therese w as commg along the cool blown hall when I 
reached the open doci. She had a pile of folded linen in 
her arms, vshK'h she put down on a chair, and then came 
forwsid to meet me with outstretched hands. I was sur- 
prised by the warmth of her greeting, and when 1 looked 
at her in the light, I saw that her eyes were full of tears. 
I pietcnded not to see them. 

Outside, the bright d.ay held the land in a hot. still grip, 
but 111 the liouse it was tool and dim, hke a church. Her 
ga7c went past me, and I saw that 1 1 o longer had her 
attention. 1 had been a mer.> symbol, 1 saw, with no 
meaning foi her beyond that first brief .association of ideas 
which had so c'ddly disturbed her. 

Lotte and Willi and the childicn were away 1 1 . holiday, 
so there was only a small party of' us at sepper, and I put 
down the subdued atmosphere to the absence of the 
others, and to the heat, which did not smt Xante Lise. 
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There was one thing which cheered me that evening, I 
remember* I saw Norbert run a finger lightly and slowly 
over Theresc’s hair before be sat at the table. He looked 
as if he was wonderingly explonng the dchcalc wing of a 
butterfly; Tantc Lise and I exchanged glances. 

1 ater, when she and 1 were alone, I said ; 

“Everything seems to be going very well at the Mill 
House, Tantc Lise.’* 

She nodded. Hci face was expressionless. The cactus 
plant, rigid against die fine white net of the curtains, was 
like some curious replica of herself, distorted, mis-shapen, 
immobile. 

“Yes,” she said. “Everything seems to be going very 
well . . He his asked hei to niai ry him ” She looked, not 
at me, but at the cactus, and then at the ha/y bine skv 
beyond the mdow. 

“Well, that’s good iiev; Aren’t you delighted 

“1 don’t knoiv,” she said. Her eyes still vaguely searched 
the sky, “Of course I’m glad, but not as glad as T had 
expected to be.” 

“Why not’” 

“There’s something 1 don’t understand, Francis And I 
don’t like not to understand,” she added petulantly, “^hc 
makes use of him,” she said then. “That’s what 1 feel. 
She mairics hnn bcc ausc he is a w a^ out < )f her difficulty.” 

“You mean she wants t > foigct Oliver’” 

“It may be that. There is something that has made her 
change her mind— too suddenly for my hkmg.” 

“I think you may be wtong, Tante lise.^’ 

“1 may be, but I don t think I am. I have so much lime 
to w^atch people, Fiancis. There’s not much I miss ” 

“They seemed to me to have grown much nearer to 



each other since I last saw them,” I pointed out hope- 
fully. 

“Norbert is a good boy,” she said unexpectedly. I had 
never heard her praise him before. It was always Hans or 
Willi who won her appro\al. “He has a good heart,” 
she went on. “lie gives aU or nothing. She is a lucky girl 
to have a man like him to love her.” 

“Then, Taute Iise, you should be happy. What is there 
to V ■'iry about 

The old woman’s sombre pessiimsm irritated me. 
Nothimr could flower into full bloom ui the wiflicring 
blight of so much appi thcnsion, I tliouglit. 

“Eveiy'thing wdl be all right,” I assured her I could 
hear the soft clatter of sand.ils in the passage outstde. 
“Lvciytlung will be all right,” I repeated as if I weic 
tr)ui)g to hypnotise her. 

She looked up at me. 

"You’re a good boy too. Francis. You listen so 
patiently to my family problems.” 

*T’in vciy interested in them.” 

“It’s good to talk them oter. 1 don’t worry so much 
when 1 have talked witli \o 

“That’s light. That’'' what )ou need, T.mTc Lise: 
someone to talk thmgs o\ti \vith. It* the best cure for 
worrynng.” 

The soft elattir outside cc%sed. and the dooi opened, 
and There se lame in. The old wuniaii looked at the girl 
with a changed expic-ssion ui lici eves, and did not 
put up heiT usual childish icsistancc to the departure 
for bed. 

But as Therese wheeled her out of the room, I found 
the doubts which 1 had scotched rismg in me. I had given 
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the old creature a quietening drug, nothing more. There 
was something which, like her, I did not understand. 


5 

Wc went north a week or twc/ after I got back. Jeanette, 
just recovering from whooping-cough, needed the change 
of air, and Marianne hei self was in need of a change. She 
had bccji worrying about the baby and was disappointed 
at not having been able to Join me in Germany. 

We found everyone at Dalloii in excellent spirits how- 
ever. Agnes met us at the station in the new Rolls, with a 
very smart little black hat set perkily on top of her white 
curls. Strickland, wlio had just got a contract from a big 
chain-stores for tl)c supply of rayon, had fiiithcr satisfied 
everybody by taking himself oft' on a month's cruise, in 
which pursuit pleasure was to be combined, as usual, 
with business. 

Oliver and Elaine had been over to see her on most of 
the evenings since he had been away, Agnes told us. 
She had had a thorouglily delightful week, ;ind our 
arrival witli Jeanette was all that she needed to complete 
her rare spell of happiness. 1 was sorry that Jeanette failed 
her by being exceptionally cantankerous and difficult 
during a final teething bouTc, and that her nurse annoyed 
the odicr servants with her London Tricks; but other- 
wise, the domestic pool was calmer than I had ever 
known it at die Manor. 

On the Saturday Marianne and I, sitting on the terrace 
wnth Agnes, were watching Oliver and Elaine playing a 
singles, after an exhausting set with them. The heat that 
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day had had a diamatic quality, and a hint of roolness m 
the evening air was like a sigh of rehef after too much, 
tensity. 

At the foot of the terrace steps was a small pool thickly 
spread with the heait-shaped leaves of water-lihes. 

Agnes said suddenly 

“How beautiful they look'” 

I thought, of course, thit she meant the watei-lily 
lea\cs and tlien 1 saw that her gaze was fixed on the 
tennis court. Outlined agauist the towering cLcstnuts and 
the pale sky. her son and daughtcr-m-law certainly made 
a pictuic of strikmg graCv 

Agnes turned to me sharpl) 

“Wli> did }ou sigh just then?” 

“I don't know,’ 1 said, a little guiltih “Did P” I 
hadn’t been awaie of doing so 

‘ 1 wonder if \ ou wcic thinking — ^what I w«s thiukuig,” 
she said. 

bht put her coffee cup on the wickci tabic beside her 
and oflcicd me a cigaictte from the little onyx and 
diamond studded case which Oliver hid givm her as a 
birtbdis present Sliewasihca smoker, but a peculiarly 
incxpcit one, puffuig at each cigaittte hastily, with eyes 
nan owed against thv suioie and irr ‘abl)- w.aving it 
awa), as if sonuonc else weic Llowm , it ir hci face. 
Ohvtr always held that hu ineptitude was due to her 
takmg to dissipation too late in lift She had not smoked 
mitil a few ^eirs previously, a. a defeuec, I thuik, against 
Stnckland’s sffence. 

“I’sc been thinking a good many tin. ” I said, not 
qmte hking the solemn note m hq^iJilicft, I was in no 
mood for earnest conveisation. 
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“/was thinking,” she said, with a htde sidelong glance 
at me, “that it’s high time 1 had another grandchild.” She 
went on in a deprecatory tone as if she were cxcusmg 
herself of some small foolish weakness • “Don’t think I’m 
dtssatisfied with the one I’ve got, my dear, hut I’ve looked 
forward so long to seeuig Ohver’s child, I daresay it’s 
because I never felt he was reai’y mme while that ttinble 
old woman was ahve. She chose his name, his nurse, his 
school, everything ” 

“Why did you let her?” Marianne dcinanded. 

I gave a sudden shout of applause at a backhand drive 
from Oliver. 

Agnes turned to hci daughter, then, and I heard her 
wistflil replv “Because in those da^s I thou/ht that by 
trymg to please people you really pleased them- instead 
of, somehow, ju^t armoyuig them, and miking them 
want more.” Shc thicw her cigucttc stub mto the pool 
and lighted another, and then hid back her head agunst 
the jade -green cushion ot her deck-chair lor a moment, 
her worn face hx Id a fiigitne piettmcss in the soft evening 
light. 

I felt vaguely and unhappily tnitoroiu, sitting there 
with my secre t knowledge, and a httk i csi ntful that if w is 
inexplicably kojit a secret fiom hci. Pool Agnes* She* had 
not, even iftei ill then vear* of disillusmiinient, grown 
out of her womm's habf. of evpeetmg hte to be like a 
Christmas tree a thuig of rich promise and ghttermg 
fulfihncnt, if she waited long < iiougli to see if stiipped of 
Its gpfts And she was still waiting to see th6 loose ends of 
stung tie*d mto the lovtis’ ki>ots of lomantic fiction. She 
had hetn waitmg all her life foi a happy ending for some- 
one, and that someone had crystallised for hei mto 
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glorious satisfying form in Oliver. It was inconceivable 
that he could disappoint bti in anything. It was only a 
niattci of waiting and, one day, the final gift would be 
laid at hti feet. She gazed on him now, as he and Blame 
came up die steps to the terrace, he swmgmg his racket, 
his damp hair falhug ovtr his forehead. 

He threw himself on to the bank which sloped towards 
the pool, and Blame sa» on a dcck-thair next to me. 
Abo' e the chi stunts the sky was tuimng a faint pmk with 
a dun gold line threadmg through it, and the river, cull- 
ing .iway between the flat green fields, was rosc-giey, 
hke the sky. It seemed to ine that DaUon had never looked 
more biautjful or moie peaceful . . . 

“You haven’t told us much .about your time tti Gffi- 
inany, Fi intis “ Agnes suddenly said. “Did you see much 
of them at the Mill House?” 

“It’s a good way fioni where Francis was,” Ohsei put 
in quickly 

“But yon did go ag.aiii, didn’t you?” she persisted. “l 
heard you say soniothing ibout Lise smding her love.” 

“Yes 1 went to say gt>od-b)e bifoie i left.” 

“I don’t remember mntl ib( ut her,” said Agnes 
rumiiiatively, “feeept that she was vciy dark, like die 
re'>t t'f them, and lathet plum , . Tli Ikandau wouien 
run to plauuicss,” she said complaecnd) a»ii the aiiuige- 
ment pleased her. “bhe liasn’t*anv daughters has she?” 

“No.” 

“Then who’s the gitl m the snap winch OJ ver showed 
me? 

“I expect you mean Thercse a nice. / niamage,” I 
said. “Lise’s husband’s sister’s child, I beheve.” 

“Oh, yes, Ohver did say something of the kmd. She 
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looks very charming,” she added m her mild reflective 
way, Very charming mdeed*” She had an uncanny flair 
for spotting the one thing you would have preferred her 
to overlook, and dragging it out in the open, m the 
innocent, exasperatmg way of a puppy who has been 
ferreting among your private possessions. “I like the way 
the gills there sometimes dress m those dehghtful peasant 
frocks. It’s so refreshing Docs she live at the Mill House 

I told her she was engaged to mairy Noiberi. 

“The tall dark onc^” 

“Yes ” 

“He’s lather like Oliver, I thought. You can see the 
likeness very plainly iii the photo. . What did you 
think of them all slv' asked 

1 had on embarrassed consciousness of their attenuon 
being focused on me not so much Agnes’s as the silent 
watchful observation of the tlucc others Marianne told 
me afterwards that I sounded as if 1 was on my guard : 
she said that that was what drew her attention to what 
wc were saying 

“I’m not very good at describmg people,” 1 told iny 
motlier-in-law, as casually as I could “Tantc Lise’s a 
complete invahd, now of course Wilh’s m charge of tlie 
mill, and Hans and Noibtrt help him— Lotic and the two 
thildrea ” 

Agnes biole in, laiighiilg “I don’t want a recitation, 
Francis dear 1 ju^t wanted an mtciestmg tit-bit or two. 
How about this girl — wlut’s-hcr-name^ — the one in the 
peasant dress ^ She looked the most interestmg.” 

“There’s nothing much to tell, except that Tante Lise’s 
delighted at the prospect of havmg her foi a daughter-m- 
Uw. She’s practically mdispensable to the old lady,” 
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‘Tin not surpriseil,” said Agnes, “She looks indis- 
J»cnsable,” 

The conversation ended on a little light lat^h from' 
everyone; and then OUver got up, asking us what we 
would have to drink. We stayed on the terrace, I remem- 
ber, until the chestnut trees darkened die river, and Agnes, 
with a slight shiver, said ; 

“1 don’t know what it is that mokes me feel hke it, but 
I feel e taedy as I did, sitting on this terrace years ago, a 
few nights before war was declored in 1914. It was very 
peaceful,” she went on musingly, “just like to-night, and 
we hadn’t a thought of what was before us. Your lather 
was sitting just where OHver is, and the old people were 
away 011 holiday, and we had the place to ourselves. Wfi 
were so happy,” she said, “just like to-mght.” 

“You're not suggesting, I hope,” said Ohver, standing 
above hei, smilmg, “that wc’rc on the brink of another 
war, now that we’re busy scrapping armaments?” 

“I’m not suggesting anything,” she said vnth a touch 
of childish peevishness, “I’m just trlhng you how I 
feel.” 

“It’s impossible in this family ’ said Manannc, helping 
her mother to her feet, “for anyone to feci happy and 
comfortable without wondetmg how nv ch it’s going to 
cost.” 

“What do you dunk, Elame?*’ I heard Oliver saymg, 
as we left the ten ace for the room behmd us ; “have you 
any premomtious?” 

“Yes,” said M.inanne. “You’ve^ been very silent all 
bight, Elaine. Has your sixth sense bu . tellmg you 
Something too^” 

I saw Elaine pause in the entrance to the room. 
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Silhouetted against its dark shadows ‘in her 'white jfrodk" 
she looked, somehow, starding. 

“I rarely listen to my sixth sense,” she said, her melli- 
fluous voice seeming to come out of the shadows; 
“because I may be frightened of what it has to tell me. 
It’s better to live for the day.” 

Oliver switched on a lamp inside tlic room. It Jit his 
face up, long, narrow, a little saturnine in the yellow 
glow. The rest of us were in shadow. 

“It’s time everybody had another drink,” he said. 


6 

A year later, travelling to Tauberheim, I remembered 
that conversation on the tenace. 

1 bad bci'u at the Mannheuu branch again for a few 
weeks, and had written to say I would be visiting the Mill 
House before gsung home, fhe letter that had conn trom 
Lotte that morning was, I thouglit, simply an answer to 
mine; but it was to ask me to tome anonce to the Mill 
House. If 1 tame at onto 1 would be tlieie for tin. funeral. 
There had not been time to w’rite lx fore, everything had 
happened so suddenly. 

It bad taken me a long time to grasp die contents of that 
letter. I diought, of coirfse, that Tante Lise had died, and 
then It was borne ni on me that it was 1 hcrese tlut Lotte 
was writing about . . tliat Therese had been killed while 
drivmg up the Blau Berg with Norbsit; that he too had 
been badly hurt and was in hospital, but they hoped he 
would recover. Tante Lise sent me her love and wanted , 
very much to sec me. If I would come immediately, 1 
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would be in time for the funeral . . . The funeral seemed 
^ to be the high-light, the one tragic consolation in the 
terrible afinr. It was mentioned three times in the letter* 

I don’t know why my thoughts went back to that^ 
serene mght at Dallon, nor why Agnes’s insistence on its 
peacefulness and happmess kept tccurnng to me. But this 
mght, soft and tranquil-seeming too, was in some curious 
way a sequel to that other Theic was a link, somewhere, 
which 1 couldn’t >ct see Jamhlmg after that which 
eluded me w^as like movmg about m a daik i oom search- 
ing for a hidden light. And at the back of the exploring 
was a vague panic; when the light went on, what would 
I sec, what would I find^ 


I atei, with Lotte beside me at the table m tlic living- 
room, where [ w as dinik mg a gLiss of beer bcfoi e gomg to 
bed, the two halves suddenly coalc'ced, the whtJe thing 
was ( leal 

L( ittc Sat with a white apron sti i tclic d ac loss her bosom, 
protecting her new slnmng black satin blouse, and she 
won swaying jet eai-rings whiel' gave her homely fade 
a «ljghtly comic look. 

“Olivii had told von nothing?” she asked mcredu- 
loudy, for the third time She apparently found it hard 
to believe that 1 could be coInpJetely ignoiant of my 
biothcr-in-law’s private affairs. 

"The baby was boin m Apul,” she said imprcssivdy, 
after a long p5usc. "Cousm Maria has taken the little dear 
until the funeral is over, oi else yoifwogld liavc seen her.” 
Her voice suddenly lost its gentleness. "But he wanted the 
child! When he heard it was conuag, be was glad. He, 
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wrote to Ucr saying so, and tnat nc wouia ma&e good 
provision'— panicularly if it was a boy . . . But it wasn’t,’* 
she added triumphantly, “It had to be called Julie'^, 
instead of Julius, as they had planned.” 

“As they had planned?” I echoed stupidly. 

, “Oliver wanted it called that — after great-grandfather 
Randau,” she explained patiently. “And slie — she would 
have done anything to please liini, don’t you sec?” 

“And Norbert . , . tlut’s what I don’t undersiaid.” 

“lie lo'^ed her very deeply,” she said, still patient, 
tolerant of my obtuseness. “He had only one fear, .utd 
that was of losuig her. Marrying her was the only way 
of making sure of her.” 

The ear-rings swayed to and fro as the sobs shook her. 
She said in a strangled voice : 

“Mothei thinks that in this be asked too much of him- 
self. She thinks tliat he and The* esc quaircllcd because of 
his jealousy over Oliver and the child, and that in a fit 
of madness he tried to kill both himself and her on that 
road. A good driver like him wouldn’t be likely to have 
had such an accident.” 

.She was wln'ipcnng, her eyes filled wnth excitc-ment .uid 
fear. 

Then it was all clear to me: the mcanuig of Agnes’s 
vague doubts and unexpressed fear was revealed; behind 
the cxterioi calm had laLi, as .Jways, a threat. She knew 
Dallon too well to behet e it could be otherwise. 

Nevertheless I told Lotte a little sharply that she 
mustn’t pay any attention to the morbid imagimngs of a 
distraught, sick old woman. 

“You don’t believe it?” 

“It’s fantastic!” 
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**Hodung’is fimtastic with these Randaus,” said Lotte. 
“You should know that.” 


Wilh came in, softly shutting the door behmd him. He 
was m his working-clothes, brmgmg a wholesome breadi, 
of normality into the overcharged room. He said that 
Xante Lise was now awake ,md asking for me. 

‘‘I’ve just been tcllmg him about Julie,” Lotte said. 

He turned his clear gicy eyes towards me, 

“Oliver hadn’t told you^” 

“No.” 

V 

I thought my voice sounded apologetic as if I was 
mdirectly to blame for die sorrow diat had come to th«r 
house. 

“It’s uiulorstindable,” he said mildly. He sat down, 
drawing a mug of bfcr tovsaids him. “There wouldn’t 
be much sense m spreading die news.” He glanced at his 
wife, at h».r swollen icd-timmcd eyes. “You’re tired, 
Schatz. You must go to bed. We have a big day before* 
us to-morri )W.” 

My heart went out to their both, to the man, particu- 
larly, in his mild mascuhiie acceptance of the mevitable. 
I felt giulty and ashamed as if I was m emissaty from 
someone shameful and base. 


7 

The day ol the funeral, as Wilh had foretold, was a 
Big Day, a Tremendous Day. 1 could not have faced it if 
I had known what was before me ; but the family and die 
Other mourners were swept along on a tide of emotion 
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which made them, 1 'think, insensible to pain and' 
the dieer physical e^rt involved. 

In Tante la'se’s absence, Willi reedved the vast gathcr- 
sang* shaking each mourner by the hand in the little ^ 
annexe to the cemetery chapel. 

Then we paid our last obeisance to the figure lymg m 
its coffin, exposed for us to sa‘. hkc a preposterous wax 
doll in its beautiful white trappings. We each dipped a 
spng of fir into a bow 1 of holy WMter and sc attertd it over 
her and tiicn stood wntli hint heads chanting the long, 
.(.monotonous litany for the dead. T he chanting, the odour 
' of incense, the bell- tolling, the dull thufi of eardi upon 
the shining wood and brass beneath us, wcie nothing 
^ more than a niatahrc nuscjueiade for me. 

. The heat-h,uc hanging .abo\ t the pmes made the sw eat 
mingle with the te.irs on the i< mini red faces of Wilh and 
Hans, and th.u was real to me, and poigninf more 
poignant than Lotte leaning heavily on lur husband’s 
arm, bci faic stifl with weeping, for Lotte’s grief, 
although genuine, had. like the elaborately staged ritual, 
scaled theatrical heights. 

In my pvicket w.is a letter from Marniime telling me 
that T must be quick coming home, so as to be m time 
for JcMnette’s b'rrhd.av. Agnes w j‘ going to pay us one of 
her rare visits for the occasion ; and the garden was just 
right : the roses climbing Al over the archway at the back, 
just as we had pictured . . . 

The ciunclmig of our footsteps, sohd and heavy though 
diey sounded on the gravel path between the chppcd yew 
. trees, was yet imeai thly ... I thought Oliver should be 
heic, not 1, lost m dus wxb of melancholy, and anger 
fflared up m me. 
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Agnes took the news, when it was reveal^ to her 
some months later, with extraordinary calm. I never 
really knew what were her private reflections on the* 
matter; but, outwardly, she accepted the announcement 
that Julie was coming to Dallon as if it were in the natural 
order of events. Whatever Oliver did was pardonable, 1 
think : placed in a category of its own. where aiticism 
dared not show its sour face. 

As for Elaine, who can say what heights or depths her 
devotion reached? Her method of dcalmg with the afiair 
would, no doubt, have been desenbed by her as a “civiT- 
ised*’ solution to the problem, which to most other 
women would have been uo problem at all— simply an 
inadmissible situation. 

It was arranged that the child should come to live at 
Crosswmds as their adopted daughter — ^thc orphan of 
relatives, it was permitted to be presumed. Oliver wished 
it to be kiiovsn that she had Randau blood m her 
veins . . . 

Two weeks before the infant’s eagerly awaited coming, 
however, Marianne .uid 1 and our own daughter sailed 
for India. 
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PART ffl 


1 

Last luglit I dreamt that I was back at DaUon Manor. 
There was the little boat at the fool of the sweep of grass, 
hkc a picture m a frame: clear-cut and separated by the 
g.ip m the trees from its surrouudiugs. 

Whenever I had wanted to shut myself otF from them 
<ill and ft<)m the big crowded room, I looked at the hide 
boat, tied, hke me, to one spot, and yet having a hfe of 
Its own, Its own ‘■epaiate life on the river, dancing with 
It W'heii the wascs were gentle, leaping and bounding 
when tlic wind and the storms tore at the rope that kept 
It safely tied to the bank. 

In my dream, the little boat grew so large tliat it got 
too big for the rope, and 1 thought ; If I huiry down, I’ll 
just be able to get into it and sail away before the rope 
snaps, and then perhaps TU sec whiit’s at the end of die 
river. That thought had always been at the hark of my 
mmd when I watehed it: how, one day, I’d get uito it 
and go down the nver to the sen, and out mto the World. 
I always thought of the sea, and all that was beyond the 
river, as the World , and of the Manor and die groimds as 
qmte separate from the world of other people, and we, 
who were in it, seemed to me diffcrtait from odicr people, 
too, somehow unconnected with real life. 

On my way to catch the boat before it broke away, I 
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suddciUy remembered my gradfdmother and that I would 
Ijkc her to come widi sue. She was the only one of them 
ali, 1 thought, who would enjoy the tnp as much as I 
would And then the dream verged on nightmare, as, 
^unmng uphill, back to the house. I made no progress; 
and I woke, sweating with the horror of knowing that 
I would never, any more, m this Lfe, reach her. 

I was very fond of my grandmother Although I knew 
she was old I alwajs foigot the fact m hci picstmc I 
liked her clotli^s and hci delicate pcifumc, and I always 
felt that she bt longed to me, inoic than to any of the 
otbus. I felt that she w is of no leiliinpoitaricc to anyoin. 
but me Strickland and my fathi r had so much ( Isi to 
occiip\ and mtenst them, md >o had rliine iik1 ^imt 
Maiianne and Unck liancis md Jeai'ctte, ivti ante f 
can lemcinhei her, has ilwiss bt»n Imiivinj ibout 
important husin< ‘s of hci own 

The drcun made me thmk of uiothei nnrlitimri a 
real and tcirifyuig one, because 1 was \crv voung at the 
tmie, which I had at t^iosswmds C'ikc Tliere w is i tall- 
boy m the roiner of my bedroom where the shadows 
■weie thickest, anil m in u^ommer smalJ looni dept 
Olwcu, the Wehh geil I lik'd liest ed the polyglot issort- 
mtnt which looked aftci me . but on this lughi, I lemem- 
ber, she was out I knew tint she Ind gone to sec hci 
mother m Wicvliaiu and wouldn't be baek until late , 
and the knowledge that she wasn’t m the house to heu 
me if I called made the thick shadows full e f niciuct and 
lurkmg tenor 1 remember w aktng with a scicara, having 
seen the shadow s take shape 1 w oke to find Elaine at my 
bedside. Her elrcss, a deep dark red, made her look like 
a ^uccn out of a nursery thyme , but I wanted Olweii, 
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and turned away n>wards the wall when ihc bent over to 
adc me what was the nutter. 

1 pressed my head mto the pillow, refusing to answac 
her. I wanted Olwcn or my grandnjothcr, not this 
dazzling remote creature before whom I was ashamed to 
confess my fears and weaknesses. She held me m her 
arms, and talked to me m a deep, soft voice, which 
soothed and comforted me, in spite of myself. She said 
the moonlight must have staitlcd me by shining on 
the shadows in the comer; but although 1 w^as com- 
forted I said I wanted Grannie. To-moriow, she said, I 
could go to the Big Hor e to see Granmc, if 1 would lie 
down again and go to sleep. She brought me a mght- 
LgliC and put It on top of the till-boy The steady strip 
of light lengthened the shadows belund it, but defeated 
tliem, ns if bunging them out of then huhng-placc and 
sliowing them for what they were 

Afti this episode, aijd other similar ones, 1 was moved 
into a 'mallei loom, with less shadows I don’t ii member 
ever being uprim.uidcd b") Flame for my behaviour at 
night, winch was often troublesome, particularly when 
dieie were guests. It was Olwr'n’s shaip tongue which 
pulled me to ordci, elispcllmg nonsense. 

“You’ll never grow up to be beautiful like your 
mothci if you go on like this,’’ she stcnly told me once, 
tuckmg me up, after a particularly abandoned bout of 
sCTcanuiig nightmare. 

“I don’t want to be beautiful like her,’’ I said. “I want 
to be beautifunike myself.” 

“Now you’re talking wicked a? well as silly,” said 
Olwen, angry now. “And let me tell }^ou one thing: 
you’ll never be beautiful, so you needn’t worry. And let 
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me tdl you another. Miss ; you’ll never be a patch on your 
mother either.” 

I threw my aims round her neck. The more die lashed 
me with her tongue the more I loved her. ‘T want to be 
like you when I grow up,” I told her in a burst of 
sycophanti&h affection. 

“What, cross-eyes and all?” 

*T thmk you’ve got beautiful eyes, Olwen.” 

Servile love could sink no deeper, for Olwen’s eyes 
were, indeed, as she had said. 


I was very fond of Kate, too, the Irish housemaid who 
tried to teach me catechism on the mghts she put me to 
bed when Olwen had her day off. She said I was a little 
heathen, and tliat I was rcall'v a Catholic, like her, because 
1 had been baptised one, so she had been told. 

I wasn’t sure what she meant but 1 was all for leamuig 
the catechism. I liked know^mg that God had made me; 
1 liked die rmg of certainty about all the answers in the 
catechism. They gave me a feelmg of sccurit)', .i cosy 
feelmg such as I had w ith my grandmother and Olwen 
and Kate, but never, somehow, with either of my parents, 
dearly though I lov'cd my father. 

One day, while I was havmg tea w’lth them, 1 asked : 

“Where was 1 baptised?” 

It was at the close of a December day, I rcnicmbei. 
Bare branches stood motionless agamst the coral sky. 
Jbverythmg was very still and finely etched, and I remem- 
ber the occasion very vividly because it was my first 
conscious recognition of how beautiful such things could 
, be. I thought consaously for the first time that my home 
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was beautilal and 1 'dras glad I lived there. I was glad I 
had roots in diis house. 

My father said : 

“ Come over here, Julie.” 

Elaine was sitting in a chair by the fire, embroidering^ 
a large canvas square which was to be a fire-screen for 
Graimie’s Christinas present. Her head was bent over the 
embroidery and I remember thinlong that die seemed', 
to be outside tliis little business between my father and 
myself ; she often seemed to be a polite but miintercstcd 
third party in our combine. She worked by a small 
table-lamp. My father and 1 were in a part of the room 
which was almost daik : beyond the range of the lamp’s 
concentrated light. ^ 

He asked gently, looking at me, while I stood beside 
his chair : 

“Who has been talking to you about being baptised, 
Julie?” 

But there was confusion and doubt and uneasy sus» 
picion between us. I felt as if I had been left in midstream 
after being held up in the water, without having first been 
instructed how to swim. ‘ 

“You haven’t answered my question, Jidie,” he said, 
his voice stiD gentle, as if he were patiently waiting at 
the water’s edge for me. “Who’s been talkmg to you?” 

“Nobody,” I said, fearmg for Kate. “I just thought 
about it myself.” 

I saw him glance over my head at Elaine. 

“You havtft’t told me what I asked you,” I reminded 
him. 

Then a maid came in to draw the curtains and put on 
the light, and the conversation ceased, and neither 
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question was ever answered, tlarne who had put down , 
her embroidery £rame was watching us; and when I 
went to kiss her good-night, she held me a little longer 
vthan usual, as if trying to reassure me. I squirmed uneasily 
out of her arms and ran upstairs to Olwen. 

Olwen's vitriolic replies, invested with her own brand 
of mystery, only added to my -"onfiision. 

“Wait till I sec her,” she threatened. “I’ll give her 
baptism and catechism and puslung her nose into people’s 
private atfairs.” 

“I hke catechism. I like Kate, if you mean her.” 

“You inusm’l listen to what Kate says, do you hear? 
She talks rubbish like all Ivomans. She’s notliing but a 
wicked gossip.” 

Kate did not put me to bed any more after that day : 

I don’t reiiieinbcr ever seeing her again. Her place, on 
Olwen’s firee nights, was taken by Elaine, who .sat m the 
big chair in the mirsery while 1 knelt at her feet and 
repeated prayers aftei her : an arrangement which 
appeared to satisfy Olwen. .She said 1 was to listen to 
what my mother told me about God and not listen to 
any more talk. 

Shortly aftci Christinas, (ierda amved from Germany, 
and my spiritual and mental education was' taken seri- 
ously in hand; and the Ntw Year r.inic m sorrowfully 
because of Olwen’s going. She was the dearest, brightest 
light of my childhood, apart from Grannie. 


2 


I shall never forget the day that Strickland died. 
What stands out most in my mind is my grandmotlier’s 
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remark when Aunf Marianne, who was helping to decor- 
ate the Manor for Christmas, came hurrying into the big 
front hall, her arms full of evergreens. She laid than down, 
on a chair and went straight over to Graimie, who was-! 
dccoiating the huge tree. '? 

“Nurse wants you at ouce,” she said, quietly and- 
importantly. There had been a nurse looking after! 
Strickland since he had had a stroke the previous* 
suimiicr. 

1 heard Grannie say, as she hurried away vith Aunt 
Marianne; 

“The children mustn’t have their Christmas spoiled, 
whatever happens.” 

I see the remark now as Strickland’s epitaph . , . 

Uncle Prancis, Aunt Marianne and Jeanette had spent 
the last three Cdiristmases at Dallon, and 1 had been won- 
dering wIictluT, tliis time, I would be able to lude from 
everyone how much I disliked my cousin. 1 didn’t want 
to oF'end either of her parents, whom I liked very much, 
p<atticular]y Uncle, whose round fat face and almost bald 
head had always had a peculiar fascination for me. His 
was so diffcTcnt from the other family faces : from my 
father’s, lean and salkw, Strickland’s, sharp-fc.amred and 
stem, and rliose of the family portraits, all dark-eyed, a 
little strange and foieign. He wxs a benevolent creature, 
my Uncle Francis. I could ijcver understand how he 
could be tlic father of such an overpowering daughter^. 

She was a big, dark-haired girl, threc-and-a-half yean 
older than I, ^bo took it as hernatural right to domineer. 
She never tired of telling me — ^product oF governesses and 
tutors — ^what it was like to be away at school— iij 
Switzerland. She filled me with envy and, at the same 
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tune, a vi^;ue contcAtment, for I had die idea that it f , 
had gone away to school I might have become like 
her . . . 

She bad what Uncle Francis called ‘'wonderful animal 
spirits,*’ It was these, 1 suppose, which had made her leap 
out at me, that afternoon, firom a cupboard m a dark 
passage, brandishing a sword an 1 wearing the red coat 
and helmet which hid belongc d to some military relation. 
Iherc were rust-marks on the sword which she said were 
blood-stams . . . 

Yet she IS much more of a true Randau than 1 am, a 
great source of pude to her parents to-day She is said to 
be the feniale replica of Grandfather Ludwig himself, 
and her success m both her w ar-tmic careci and m busmess 
afterwards would have dt lights d the old man 

Theie was om point that Christmas on which she and 
I were united however Fheic had hern a shatp sudden 
f^ of snow which had ilothed Dallon beautifully m 
white 1 met her, tcaimg c< itcdly along the Manoi 
drive ditsscd m a red woollen coat and blue skimg trou- 
sers, and 1 wlute-furrcJ hood. Wt both felt that the snow 
was part of our own specially prepared decorative 
schs*mc , and I had i sudden glow of propiietary pride m 
Dallon which could produce somethmg that even Switzer- 
land could not betrci And then my hcait sank at die 
thought of how my nav^-bluc coat and velours hat must 
look beside her spectacular attire. 

1 saw Grarmie’s eyes glancmg from Jeanette to me after 
she had kissed us both m the hall 

“Are you sure you’re warm enough, Juhe’’* she had 
asked me. 

“I’d like a pair of trousers like Jeanette’s,” I answered. 
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Jeahette mack on? of those tnagnammous gestures which, 
to give her her due, she often made. “You can have my 
second-best pair. They’re upstain. Mummy packed them 
m case I got these wet ” 

“That’s very good and kmd of you, Jeanette. But. 
perhaps Julie won’t need ♦’•ern. Perhaps there’s just tune 
to get hold of Father Christmas . ” ’ 

Beneath the tree, two di\s later, appeared a suit like 
jcaiw tie’s, which m\ grandmodicr must have ordered 
immediately rftcr secuig hen She nesei liked to sce^ 
Jeanette odtstrippuig me I was glad tliat she was spared^ 
the disappointment cf seeing how far 1 lagged behmd 
her as the years went by. \ 

Strickland’s deith wis a silent, secret affair, m kedpmg , 
widi Ins life lor Hourly a '^cai, now, he had been pre-^ 
paling us for this sudden, swift departure of Ins, on that 
Chiistmas Fsc C^ii w um divs, I had often seen him sit-J 
ting on die verandah outside the giouiid-floor room’ 
wheie he hid been moved after Jus stroke, gazmg out at* 
the long vista of the lose-garden lie had sat ganng 
blankly at the scene of wlueh he bad never really been a 
pare looking hke his own 'Ho't, swithed, mummified, 
bv his drear)' invalidism , 

I li id w Itched him pityuigH. No one had ev'er troubled ^ 
eo hnd out what kind of a man be v as, and now it was 
too late No one would evcj get the truth out of this 
dumb, stricken figuic I had watched him with a kind of 
awe, as if I were looking on a figure set up as a wam- 
mg to me. ^o find soniethmg that bad been revolv-* 
ing and gyrating, machinc-wise? for so long, revealed 
at last as a piece of human wreckage, was a temfyujg 
surprise. 
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Because of Strickland ’s death, Jeanette spent Chnstinas 
. at Crosswinds with me, and the big tree was brought 
‘ idiere from the Manor. Uncle Pianos and Aunt Maiianne 
came for a short time on Christmas Day, but not Graniue, 
and there was a stilted exchange of presents and a pretence 
at jollity. Stiickland wasn’t incntumed. 

All my pity for him had gone. Tins disorganisation of 
. our plans— wc were to have had a hlm-show of oar 
holiday m Cornwall in the bilhard-rooni at the Manor 
on Christmas night — this crushing of the festive spirit 
seemed to me so charac tcrisfic of that strange , silent man 
that I could only feel his death as an aftiont and an 
mconvcmencc. 

Two days later, 1 left Jeanette pauitmg m the nuiscry, 
and slipped out of the house, (rei da had gone to C ampton 
to visit a friend, oi else 1 w oulcLi’t have got away 

1 had nettr before sun the Big House with the bluids 
drawn across i very window of its white stuccoed front. 
A blue basket chair, faded with the wcathci, stood up- 
turned in a little alcove tif the ttiracc, a foilorn relu of 
summer 1 couldn’t imagine warmth and suiisbmc ever 
agam coinuig to this blapk-faccd, dcad-lookmg place; 
and the snow, which had seemed such a heaven-sent gift, 
now was a part of the white forbidchug blankness. 1 
seemed to see Stiickland sittmg in the Sicovc, m his 
bathcliair, his tight intiawm mouth trcmbhng occasion- 
ally, as It had done since his illness; and I burned past it, 
fearfully, to a side-door firom which I could get qmckly 



to Grannie's room. One of the dogs, asleep in the passage, 
got up and wagged its tail, and I patted it and ran up the 
stairs. It was like entering a bewitched hotise, alent and 
deserted, except for the dog. Up the stairs, past the stone 
choruh with a basket of sniilax trading over its dimpled, 
body, I hurried, for the first time feeling an interloper ip^ 
the house. 

I turned the gilt handle of the door of Grannie’s room, 
and softly enteied it, wanting to surprise her. ' 

the room was wrapped m a grey twilight, and the air 
w as full of' the stifling scent of flowers. On a tabic, some- 
where, a small lamp burned. This was all I was aware of 
when a door beyond the bed opened and a loud whisper* 
came to me through the heavy, perfumed air. 

“What aic you doing here?” 

7’hc till, stein-ficed nurse stood on the other side of 
the bed, and on the bed lay someone, faceless and motion-j 
less, 

“Why have they covered him up? Why is he here, in. 
Grannie’s room?” I asked, whispering too. , 

The nut sc c.iinc over to me and gripped me by the 
hand. 

“Come away, lassie,” she said, moie gcntlv, “Come 
aw'ay, you’ve no business here.” 

Outside on the Janduig she unopectedly patted my 
head. The fact that site did so. a woman I had always been 
secretly afiaid of, and had scarcely spoken to, did nothmg' 
to reassure mo, but fnghtened me still moic. Inside me,! 
I knew whft had happened, 1 knew what it svas she waS' 
trying to make me forget 1 had seen, and she made it 
all the more terrifymg with her clumsy kindness. She' 
was the ogre’s wife come to life, trying to protect me; 
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against die secret lading place I had stnmbled on. But I 
did not really want her protection. I wanted to find out. 
Seaedy, I was glad I had discovered what I liad dis- 
covered, appalling though it was. 

Round a bend in the landing my grandmother sud- 
denly appeared. 

The deep black she wore made her look what she had 
never before seemed to me • a very old woman. She stood 
still foi a moment, and then took my hand, which the 
nurse had been holduig, mto hers, as if she were takmg 
something which belonged to her. She took me do’vn 
die long passage and into a small room. Ordinarily it was 
flooded v’lth light, but now, like the other, it had a dun 
grey shrouded look. A walnut bureau by the wmdow 
was strewn with letters and wiilmg-paper, newspapers, 
all manner of things. 

“Why arc you writing so many letters?” I asked her. 

She sat down and took me on her knee. 

“Juhe, my darhng*” 

She put her arms round me and rocked me gently to 
and firo, as if I were a baby. Teais tncldcd down her 
dheeks. 

“All these letters are from people saymg how sorry 
they arc for us because we have lost poor dear Grandpa 
. . . But It w as very naughty of you, ray darhng, to come 
alone here ... to go into that room.” 

“Did you love him then’” I asked wonderingly. 

“Hush — ^hush!” She was whispcrmg, as the nurse had 
done, sibilandy and mysteriously. 

“He can’t hear us, can he’” I said “It doesn’t mattei 
what we say, now he’s dead, docs it?” 

“Juhe* Juhe!” 
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^ fcan remember her ay ofpain, now, because it starded 
and surprised me so. If I bad struc;k her she couldn’t have 
cried out m greater anguish. 

“"Why are you crymg ?” I persisted. “You didn’t really 
love him, did you?’’ 

Her arms dropped horn me and she put me from her a$ 
if 1 had mdeed struck her. I stood lookmg at her with a 
cunous revulsion rising m me I knew T had disappointed, 
even vexed her, and for that I w as sorrv , but I was equally 
disappointed m her. Whatever I had done to offend her, 
she had equally transgressed agomst the code which 
bound us so closely tt gether. She had been grievously 
untiue to heiself, she had made herself into a stranger, 
and then blamed me for nor recognismg her. 

There was a space in the drawn curtains thiough which 
1 could sec the litrk boat lying placidly on the grey still 
river, overhung by the bleak stripped trees It was always 
there, the boat, in case anyone should want to cross to 
the other side. On the opposite bank a row of pollard 
willows raised skmny stunted arms agauist tlic leaden sky. 

The sa ne was as ahen and forbidding as the spectacle 
of iiiy grandmother m her ur domed black and her mock 
moumfulness. 

“I tbmk I want to go home,” 1 said. 

I wanted to lun away alone as I had come, but she rang 
a bell, and a maid took me bark to Crosswmds, over die 
snowy fields. 


4 


Part of my carefully planned education consisted in 
occasionally accompanying my parents on their firequent 
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taps abroad. My lather s idea was to maKe me a complete 
cosmopolitan as well as an expert linguist, I imagine, and 
although he agreed, finally, to send me to school, it is the 
ipurncys, the arrivals at foieign cities, the conversations 
In trains, hotels, on board Channel steamers, which colour 
most of my early memories. There was a girl I made 
firiends with at school, whose fathci was on the stage, and 
we shared the same half-adult attitude towards school 
and those m it. We had ahead), we thought, tasted the 
bright fruits of hfe beyond the grey cncumsciibed walls 
of cbildliood. We were not like odier girls of our age. 
Our unique pareuls had cast tbcir icflcttcd glory upon us, 
and school was a mere incident in our real education, 
scarcely a pai t of if. 

’ As I grew older 1 became increasingly proud of my 
exceptional p.irents. Elamc, I regarded, sometimes, as if 
our positions were icverscd. mine were the inatcrnal, 
brooduig c)cs dehgliting ui what they beheld. Her 
beauty, her clothes, the quality in her which made 
women os well as men defer to her. filled luc with pndc; 
and my pride m my fatln i was i quailed by luy love for 
'him. 1 thought him superior to .all other men, without 
blemish. 

I had never loved my giandraothci with quite the 
^aine intensity after Strickland's death. She took lier 
fint fatal step mto scniUlY ui tliat moment of shelter- 
ing bchmd liiin in death, as she had once, equally 
'fe^y, sought his piotccnon m life. The love I had 
for her now was tempered with criticism, and, as she 
aged and began to talk almost fondly of the man she 
}iad come near to hating, 1 could not believe in her 
ifiy more. She became a mere figurehead, a relic of 
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what she had otice been, like an impetfcct representation 
of herself. 


One day during an Easter holiday, 1 went out shopping 
with Elaine in Brussels. The weather had probably a 
good deal to do with my feelings that afternoon: we 
were on our way to Salzburg to visit the widow of a 
business fiicnd of my father’s, but we hadn’t been able to 
continue to Cologne by air, and so we were staying the 
night in Brussels, w'aiting for the weather to improve. 
The ley wind bit throiigh my thin spring coat, and wd 
went into a cafe to diink hot chocolate. The warmth o£ 
the over-heated place, after the cold, was so over- 
powering tliat. for the tirst time in my life, 1 felt faint 
The waimth stealing int(» my frozen fingers was agonis- 
ing. I caught a glimpse ol my fiicc in a big gilt-framed 
iniriot' sickly while, witli blue pauhes midcrneath big 
mournful eyes, the two tight plaits hanging like black 
sticks over my thm shoulders. I W’as revolted by wliat I 
saw. 

She riihbcd my hands with %n) warm fingers, givnig 
me a fleeting sense of dependence on her. a fleeting sense 
of nearness But afterwards, restored by the drink, I 
regretted the descent into weakness, unr ‘asonably resented 
her having witnessed it. I don’t know what it was that 
possessed me that afternoon. Some sort of lebcllion rose 
up 111 m(' against an inherent falseness, a chilling arti- 
ficiality in our relationship. 1 seemed to wake oat of niy 
daze with a suddenly sharpened ^erapience, realising, 
for the first time, how it really was between us. And in 
the moment of realisation, watching her painstaking^ 
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efforts to be a good mother to me, soliatous, forbearing, 
patient, I bqgan to feel sorry for her. She had done every- 
thmg, I dimly perceived, but love me. I don’t know how 
I realised this, or knew it in my heart, but it explamed 
all my picvious discomfiture with her for almost as 
long as 1 could remember. I would be lU at ease no 
longer. There I was again, pervtrsely changmg roles 
with hei. 1 let her fuss over me, pandenng to her 


We had Fiau Werner’s flat m Salzburg practically to 
OurscKcs duimg most of the day, with he r maid Maiia to 
look after us. Frau Werner owned a small exclusive hat- 
shop, and was douig very well so I gathered from 
Maria’s upraised eyes and cxprvssivc gestuics whenever 
the shop was mentioned Maiia was my mam source of 
mfoimation dmmg oui slay in Salzburg 
Our holiday arrangemtnts were ideal Wc ate out a 
good deal m \ irious dchghtful pbets, and we had the 
beautiful flat fating the river and the wooded hills, at our 
disposil whel’t^er we wished In the esenings we went 
to concerts, the fl'eatre, oi the tmeina, and afterwards to 
a cafe where the music was good 1 was fourteen and 
ready, m Frau Werner’s opimon, for such excursions 
I liked watching Iiau Werner. Her small dimpled 
hands, wcishtcd with ornate hcasy rmgs, had the 
appearance of mdolence, like die hands of i woman of 
much leisure, but her shrewd brown c^^s wer»* never 
itilL She knew everyone and she h id somctlimg to tell 
us about them all 

I had nevci seen anyone pubhedy flirting until I saw 
Jrau Werner givmg her gay harmless performance every 
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-vnth my father. It sutpriseci me to £nd that she had 
so much energy W q)arc, after a hard day’s work, for the 
hand-play and facial expressions which she put into the 
pastime. It did not, of course, surprise me that she should 
work so hard on my father’s account. It would have 
surprised me more if she had not succumbed to his charm. 

Althoi^h I knew that flaine’s qmetness wasn’t because 
of jealousy or pique, I felt that she wasn’t really happy in 
her .urroimdmgs ; not as my father was, who sat, as 
every one in Salzburg seemed to sit, in hotels and cafes: 
as if there were no more worth-while occupation in the 
world. I ie was much more a p-art of his surromidings than 
she was. I ler quietness was very different from his utter 
relaxation, his complete suricnJcr to the life and gafl^ty 
of the plac e. I Ici s was like the cover, the glossy smooth 
case, hiding .m miar spiial spnng. 

One mght when wejoincd Frau Weinei at a t.afd aftetf, 
the cmenta, we found her chattmg with a tall dark young 
man. She said, excitedly, tiirimig to my father: 

“Do y'ou know who this is? if you guess right 1 will 
order a hoitle of whatever yon w ish immediately. But 
you will not!’’ 

She watched him delightedly, as he pondered, looking 
at the young man. Then he said slowl y . 

“I dunk this must be laurcnz — Lotic’s boy.” 

Frau Wcnicr gave an excited little scream of acclonu - : 
tion, and caught at the sleeve of a passing wcutcr. She ’ 
took up thCjp wmc-card, and the conference oter the 
dnnks absorbed her for a few moments. Elame sat dowm 
with a httlc shrug. 1 can rcmcnibcr the diess she wore: 
a queer strikmg thing, the colour of a glowmg cinder^ 

I remember hearing my father say he didn't like it and I 
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was surprised because she had persisted in wearing it in 
spite of him* 

Presently, Elaine and I were introduced to the young 
man, who turned out to be a relation, and, when 1 
looked at him closely, I saw tliat he had eyes like my 
^father’s, a deep soft brown : the deceptive melting soft- 
ness of the Randans. 


5 

He looked at me for a long time, tliis new relation. I 
forgot Frau Wcnicr’s busy little eyes, winch 1 knew were 
on us both, delighting in this newel encounter. It had a 
strangely impressive ejuahty, quite out of keeping with 
the gay luxurious cafe overlooking the moonlit river. Idc 
said, with a slow smile, rather like my fritlier’s : 

^‘I can remember you, Julie, although you woifr 
remember me.” He looked at me musingly. “I used to 
push you in your Kinderwagen up and down the path, 
when no one was looking, pretending it was a train.” 

' I was iinuinisely flattered, of course, to be singled out 
for such special attention, although equally jni^zlcd by it. 
And I was even more puzzled wdieu Elamc said in her 
Stilted school-book German, but with one c>f her most 
charming hostess’s simles: 

“No, Julie won’t remember that, Tm afraid.” 

We were in i top room with a sloping roof, and little 
lamps on WTOuglit-iron stands romanticaUy lit each 
table. The light fiom our lamp shone upwards on Elaine’s 
pale oval face, as if someone had directed it there because 
she was the chief performer in a play. 1 watched Lau- 
renz’s eyes follow the light to her face, leaving mine ; and 
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I liad my first paiig of jealousy because of her. She was 
smiling that queer mask-hke smile, which 1 had long 
recognised as a dissembling sign of inner displeasure. 
Something had seriously disturbed bei. I knew, to brmg 
that smile to her bps and tliat firozen look to her eyes. 
Frau Wemer interposed m her excitable way: 

“How I rejoice to be at this rcumon! How wonderful*' 
that I helped to bnng u about I “ 

Th' waitci sci lilt flask of wmc ccremomously beside 
her It this inonient. hand clasped reverently round the 
white tnfol hng ii..pkni. lioin downstairs tame the thm 
swtct iiiusit of violins. I he popping f<f the cork and the 
music Ik igh celled the drama which I felt was in this 
iiKttmg 1 watchid my father take up the menu a/td 
begin miirnnuing to tlit waiter. 

1 1 in iiiti w ( lit on vvith no lessening of aiumatton i 
“1 had no idea, hut ihsolutclv none, tJiat Herr Keller 

a 

Mas a coMsm ot )ouis, Hctr Rajulall 1 ha\c known him 
ever siiicc lie c line to Salzhiiig, and I never knew this 
until tO“irght, when 1 just nicntiouMj you were iny 
guest. Inn<;inc oiii plcasuic and excitement Mhen we 
made the discovery^” 

1 In\e since cuiiie to know that th< fantastic, bizarre, 
dramatic sir tiagic moinenu m life a e seldom neatly 
shaped into the geiicial pKtiiic as happens in ait and 
artifiiC, tbey’ic thrust on it, fe>icc‘d into the design, 
w’^hether tJicy fit there oi not But this was the first time 1 
was able to lecognisc that siuh a moniait had arrived, 
huithng violently into the ordered pattern. The recog- 
nition was forced on me by uxf fatliCi and Flame’s 
startled sui prise, de^spite dicir cffoits to hide it. And it 
wasn’t the kind of situation which could be dismissed 
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by either bland graciousness or easy ''manners. Frau . 
Wemer^s astuteness was evidently telling her much the 
same thing. 

She said, her voice changed, guarded : 

“It is a long time since you have seen each other,, 
fhen?” 

' My father turned to Laurenz. 

“I^t me see . . . You were about Julie’s age, then, I 
think?” 

I sat listening intently. Ihe music from downstairs 
came and went m oncoming :uid ebbing waves with the 
incessant opening and shutting of doors, while they 
talked in the evasive tantalising fashion of people trans- 
ported to common ground remote from ihcir hearers. 1 
heard for the first time of the Mill House, of an Uncle 
Norbert mariying agaui, of the house bemg sold to a 
firm of timber merchants for horn be now worked as 
manager. The Mill House, when tliey spoke of it had a 
ring of importance, like Dallon Manor. They spoke of it 
as if a reign had come to an end with its collapse, awe in 
their voices. 

“And Tantc Lise?” my father said, in the same awed 
tone, as if he weie speaking of the cjuceii who had luled 
during the reign that was over. 

“she lives with my parents in Taiibcrhcim. The change 
has given her new hfc. She sits m her chair and gives 
advice to evciy^one as usiul.” 

My fiithcr shook Ins head wondcringly at that. 

“I would very much like to sec her again.” he said 
joftly; plaintively, I thought. 

The young man made room for the waiter to take his 
plate away, and his face moved into the circle of light, 
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shating it with jElaine. I noticed the darkness of his hair 
and eyes and his mobile mouth. When he wasn’t speaking 
jt moved, with his thoughts, sometimes in amusement, 
sometimes in deprecation, as Frau Werner’s did, but 
with more subtlety, as if his thoughts were much more 
secret and profound, not to be divulged. ,, 

“I’m sorry to hear about the business being sold,” said 
my fadicr, on a different note ‘*It had been in the family 
for many generauons of Randaus. It sci ms a great pity 
when there are four of you left to carry it on.” 

He spoke with all the grave authority of his veneration 
for the fmnily. 

The young man said lightly : 

‘T am happier where 1 am — in the )ewellery busmfts. 
It 1 , a good deal more cxntuig than wood'” 

It was time foi Frau Wcmti to say, li ippily applauding 
this sentiment, and a return of ilx atmosphere to normal: 

“You are right, man Lichcr^ Who can shme m wood os 
they can in jew tilery. I’d like to know'*’ 

The huitliiig vioknt moment was covered up like a 
bouldu tint had fallen to the bottom of a deep, qmet 
pool , and wc who sat beside w le outwardly at peace 
again 


I lay m bed watching the lamps spi urging to life in the 
Mirabc llgarten^cvicv^ mg the sti angc Ion g w cck behind me. 
They were like the incidents which had punctuated each 
day, I thought, duowmg their lights on * jv. dark patches. 

There was the tunc 1 had heard my parents talking m 
their room, divided by a wooden partition from mine. I 
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couldn’t hear what they were saying, but &e ’sound of 
their voices was new and compelling, like the hghts now 
pncking the daikncss. 

I had always diought of Elaine as the most fortunate 
and happy of beings — ^largel'y thiough her own sagacity 
and wisdom. She was one of <^hosc people whose well- 
oidercd lives never seemed to go awry. But her voice, 
now, was the \oitc of ont who at last Ind cause for coni- 
plauit . . . Above the incndible sound of their irguing I 
could hear my heait beating, sicLtmugly, ,is I had some- 
times licaid It, as a child, lying in the daik 


That day w'C hid gone up to the c aft on top of rht* hill 
Laurenz was waiting outside the (Kxus of tlic lift, at its 
foot, as we hid arranged the night bcfoic. 

“Hello, Julu'*’ he Slid, his Inowii ev^.s iull of 1 mdness 
when he smiled down it me, giving nx a suric>ritmg 
fcelmg of happmc'.s 

The W'catlier h id tnnied w u'lner, and i 1 line hid come 
m a light guv Slut with black patent leather hand-bag 
and sboc>, I rcmcinbci I knew I was Id e i diab fit dgliiig 
beside her in my childish, service ible hit and coat, but I 
was happy just to be the ic 

Wc came out on to the white stone teiracc of the cafe, 
which looked like a bleached bone in the bnght A.piil 
sunshine, splashed with the vtllow and ted of the striped 
umbrellas ovei each tible The tapinng white-tipped 
mountam peaks, with the sun ‘tnkmg them, showed 
plauily beyond the rJti'er’s bend, hkc fibulons ornaments < 
outlined against vivid blue silk , and below, thm is hnife- 
bladcs, the streets cleaved through the narrow, lugh houses. 
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My father and I walked over to the ledge and looked 
down at the city, and I pointed out the Dm and the 
Opera House to him, pleased •with my knowledge. 

The others were some way behind us. I knew that 
Elaine disliked heights, 

“Ho'vs did he know about me?’* T asked suddenly. 

“You were there when you were a baby for a short>' 
time,” said my father after a brief pause. 

“Why didn’t anyone lell mc^ Why liavon’t I heard 
about Tanfe I isc and Lauren/ and the others?” 

“There’s no particular reason. We just lost touch, 
that’s all. Lots of famihes do.” 

“Don’t they ever come to England?” 

“People can’t take then money out of Germany.*” 

“ rhev could ]ia\c <oine to visit us. We could have 
given them money for a holiday. Or we could have gone 
to sec them, like vte have Fnin Weiner. Why didn't 
we^ 

1 pressed my questions home because I knew he was 
evading me, and the fact was oddly irritating because it 
hu)ted at liiisuspcctcd weakness in liim. Otherwise, I wa^ 
not scnonsly pert ut bed by I ^ ftneing. What troubled 
me was that 1 had been so long cut ofl from tins fascinat-’ 
ing, just discovered, branch of tlie fan K . 

1 said resolutely' “Tm going to ask. lauieii? if I can 
visit them all some time. I’m old enoiigli to tia\cl alone- 
I could go to Taiibcihcmi for a summer holiday — per- 
haps dlls sunyner — eouldift P” 

But bcfoi e he could icply the others came to the Icdge^ 
Elaine drew back * liar pi}, closing'^licr cvl >. 

‘“I em’r bear it,” she said in a strange stifled whisper,^, 
“ Oliver, I want to go away from this place* I never could'^ 
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bear to be to bigL I’ve got this awful horror of f^lmg. I 
fed that ril fall if I take one false step.” 

, My father made no move to help her, but stood 
regarding her cunousl), as if he lould not uke this 
change m her senously l-iurcnz said to her, in Lnghsh 
'^*Lct me take you away. It is luit good foi you here,” 
an d drew hti gently by the arm, away from the ledge. 
She gave him an apologetic, gtileful little smile, and 
they went to i table it the b tek of the ti i race 
I exinld jiot tell from m\ father’s fate whit he was 
’thinking, but I guessed that this dnplay of wciLiess was 
•.abhorrent to bun, ind 1 bid a sadden, suipii mg urgt to 
'defend hci against his tMiioidiiuiy lack of sympathv 
ItW’stht firsttinie I Jndevirf h any kind of real resent- 
ment against ni'v fitlici, aid it pav'* me an odd thiiU of 
excitement inJ feat mingled with s dness, as if [ weie 
setting oft on a hu7irelous journey aloin 
We sal down at tlie tibL with them, and tbf orthcsfia 
behind us began playing a sprightly tune Th>.ic was 
always niusir aecompan\ing the strange '■anuficont 
moments of tint holidiy 


That mght the door of my room was sofrlv opened 
“Juht, art you aw ike ” 

My father carac towai ds the bed, and when 1 said that I 
was awake lie drew out the little w ic kcr stisol from bcfoie 
the drtssmg-table incl s^t down oii it He sv itched on the 
bedside lamp It slowlv bteanit evidint tint he did not 
know how to begin what he hid come to say 
“Juhe . . yon heard ptrhaps, earlier m the cvenmg, 
your mother and me talkmg ” He sounded like an uch 
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luly tenant osmc to apologise for making too mudi 
noise. 

"I have something to say to you. Your modier wishes 
me to say it to you,” he said, as if he were speaking of 
some formidable unapproachable person of whom we 
were both m awe, as if the blame for whatever un- 
pleasant ordeal lay before us was only with her. She 
seemed to hm ban elevated to a mystenous cimncnce 
through her strange sudden bre.ik with iiormahty diat 
afternoon, as irc the dead, lu then sudden frightening 
unfunilnrit) ‘Tliat is what wc were talking about this 
cvtmng,” he went on, nil m lliaf diffident explanatory 
way. 

“Where — is she, now?” I asked, catclung the coo- 
spiritoinl tone 

“With Frau Weiiici and laurcii/ m the liviiig- 
loom 

fie was looking at his c lisped LandN The light fell on 
them, on the peacock cngiavcd on the brown stone of 
his ring whuh he usvd as a oust lie began turning the 
rmg loimd and round Tlv light fell also on the photo- 
graph of die livelv rhildhke f ‘Cw Frau Werner as a girl, 
which I looked at lathei lhai> at hun because it was so 
confident and carcfiec and hippy 

“She has loved you and done cvcr)*hiug she possibly 
could to male you happy. Always remember that, 
fuhe,” he said, speaking as if she w'trc mdecd dcid. 

“Of course,’^! said, glad of the half-light in my em- 
barrassment, and wluspcring because it sccmccl a desecra- 
tion to speak normally now. “Of courst I’ll remember. 
Is — ^is she gomg away? Is that what you’ve come to tell 
me? Is she gomg away with Laurenz?” 
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I don’t know what put these words into my mouth, 
why I suddenly roupled her name with his. 

He looked up, frownmg, his hands feUing apart. 

“What makes you say that?’’ he asked, with dull 
:uriosity, as if I had faced him with a new pioblein 
which he was too tired to tackle. 

“Oh, nothing’” I said hastily, frightened at ba\mg 
Dverstepped inysilf “It w.is the way y^u spoke, as if she 
was going foi good. As if sse’d List hci ” 

“Julie . .” His tone was more decisis e, although stiU 
hesitant. “Ytm must hsicn very saitfiilly to wlnt I have 
to say. You must be bravi and sensible. And ytiii must 
remember that wc both— voui mother and I — love you 
vciy miieh and that we’d do anything te' cive you from 
being hurt in any u ay th it’s w hat h ,s been in oui nunds 
ill the time.” 

He told me about a car accident m winch a giil called 
rherese had been killc d a bovita child comui g to Dallon : 

[ wasn’t deal about any tliunr c see pi tint it v, ts all linked, 
Is UMial, with the inescapable Randans m some indirect 
fashion. 

“Was Therese pietty^” 1 asked with nuld niteiest. 
“Was she like lliat^” I nodded towards the pictuie of 
Frau Werner. 

“No,” he said slowly. He didn’t sound quite sure. 

“Was she fair oi dirk?” 

Fait. 

He looked at me. Beads of sw'cat stood .,011 Ins foiehead, 

[ noted with surpiise and distaste. 

“1 don’t thinli. you understand what I'm trying to tell 
you, Julie . . . Do you^” he asked after a long, pa’nfiil 
pause, m which 1 tried to assess what he had told me. , 
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I said sullenly, don’t know what you mean.” 
I had decided that I didn t want to come to gnps with 
facts. It gave me a hchug of power and satisfaction to 
keep liim m suspense. It was only when 1 saw him w canly 
prepirmg to put them before me again that I had a htde 
pity foi him 

’ I said ‘‘1 kii j\v wha» you mean 1 think About 
the baby who cinic tu Dallon It was iiu , wasn’t it^” 

I w s in a 'tringc state di/ed icicptance, beyond 
astonisliniciit. not hukiLd or iflionud as I had been, 
survey in^y the tift co\Ci(d body oi Strickland, in tlie 
dark(rud room That f*cr had startled me much more 
proioundK because w is sii suddenly and ruthlessly pic^ 
sent^d, without pi<p nation this one, 1 saw, had been 
gridmllv and n ipCiccptibly olicicd to me foi a long 
time D( nil eonns is no dioek whrn lying has been 
going on ioi )( irs 

' fell me ’ I sud, “about hei I w int to know about 
Theiesc ” 

Tt se tins o igo,” he s ud i note of desperation in 
hu \ ojc as It J weu piesMpg him too hard T eon remem- 
ber so Jntle ” 

“Ha\en’t\ou i photo 

Ilcshesoklus liead “Not here . . She — ^she had asc^ft, 
shv way of speaking,” he added, looking down at his 
haiids 

‘Am I like her''” 

“ No, y ou’u' • P tUidau, juhe A re il R uid lu ” 

“And so Mummy i®n t my motl^er- but you’ic still 
my father — and firinmc’s the same as she always was. 
ItN only me that’s di&rcnt, 1 suppose ” 

“Don’t talk lake that, Jiahc* ” 
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“It’s true. I’m only saying what’s true.” 

“When you’re older it won’t seem so important. It 
won’t make any real dilFcrence to any of us then.” 

"It doesn’t seem very important to me now. At least, I 
don’t think it does.” 

At that moment the dour opined, and Elame came m. 
My father sprang up fiom the stool as she came over 
to the bedside. I thought how radiant she looked, years 
younger. She looked as if a great u eight had been lifted 
from her. Sin took my hand and held it, gazing do’vn at 
me questiomuglY. 

“It’s all nght,” I s.ud the calmness of my voice stiikmg 
even myself as rtmarl abh , fo>- 1 hadn’t known how htde 
impact the news h id had on me until 1 saw hci standmg 
tlicre. “It feels queer, but it’s quite all light,” 1 added, as 
if I were tilling her about the aftrr-cflects of ui amputa- 
tion loi instead of feehng beteft I felt astonislungly 
enriched ‘soroi thing rea* and sitisfr'Uig had sprtu'g up 
betwccTi us, at last a mutual anmement nt one onothei, 
kmdUng respeet. Both of them kissed nv, and then 
tip-tocd o It of the loom, as if I was an imabd or a 
sleepmg child 


7 

“It IS good tliat ^ou go,” 'Old Maria tlie day ivc 
travelled home “Not good that 1 losc*)ou, but good 
that you go from here.” 

I had gone to tell her we were going earher than we 
had mtctided because we were tallmg at Tauberhcim tm 
die way home. 
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^ilWbat ’do you mean, Maria?” 

She shrugged her fat shoulders, smiling enigmatically 
i& she sliced the noodle. 

“If you don’t know, then I can’t say.” 

We went on like this for some time before she put 
lown her knife and looked dreamily out of the kitchen 
window. 

“It is not right that I say it to you.” 

1 bided my time as I was meant to. 

“The LiL'he.\paar,’' she said, at last. “It’s best they should 
lart ... 1 musUi’t say any more. Although she says it 
lersclf, Frau Wcnicr would be angry' rf she knew I did 
. 0 ." 

Finally, she told me tliat Lauren? and the beautiful 
Prau Randall were the Licheyaar she meant. She had seen 
.wo just such others who used to visit them once; 
iltlrough she, herself, was so very young at the time, so 
invcrsed tn the ways of the world that she hadn’t guessed 
low tlitngs were until one day . . . 

1 ceased listening to her. My thoughts were centred 
with appalhng clarity and concentration on what she had 
marker been telhng me ; and tii^rc was no room for any 
aibsidiary theme. 

“It’s nor tine,” I taunted her. “You make up a romance 
ibout other people because you haven’t any yourself.” 

She slow'ly transferred tlie noodle from the board to 
he soup-pan. “With those other two,’’ she wait on, “it 
aided hy him^hootmg liimsclf— after tiying to shoot 
ler . . . That’s wdiat I meant when I^said it was best you* 
ihould all go. She was beautiful, too, like your mother. 
Strange and terrible things often happen when people' 

&H in love,” 

{ 
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‘*I wish you'd be quiet,” I said explosively. I hated hef 
slow methodical foldmg of papers and opening of 
drawers, the quiet unhunied competence of her fat 
dimpled hands, while she poured forth hci stream of 
disturbing nonsense. 

*‘It isn’t true/’ I repeated, passion seizing me “I mean 
— ^about laurenz. It cotiUni be tiUc. Fvcii to tlunk about 
it IS terrible.” 

“J said It wasn’t right for me to tell you ” 

She turned round from the stove w here she was stnrmg 
the soup "‘Tm sorrj I sj'okc of it, little oik , but it 
needn’t make you ongLV, bccnise it isn’t your mother’s 
fault. Slic can’t help it if sIk is beautiful, can shc^” 

“But It couldn’t be ~1 uhen^,” T said \ehc- 

meiitly, halting at the name Uc msc it was lit e lUtcrmg 
a profanity to me'iition it ni tlul ce'imecuon ‘He’s so 
1 protested pitifid in iiiy ('rbstiiiate rtfusil to 
admit th^ hiUful possibility lesuision se imiig quite 
enough i( ison lot di^bcluf 

The fiiK Miul] iisine- fjom the soup snkeneel mt I 
disliked Mina more tlun I had ever disliked an)bc)d)r 


Frau Wenici ind Lmrenz came to see us off at the 
station LuUrcn/ stood lxs»d>. <»ar < linage window with 
the collar of his raincoat tinned up a sliowei, slanting 
down lile i thin grey veil, divided us Fnn Werner was 
doing mc^t c/ the talkn*c^, thriftily acting the last 
ounce of value from the final moments of contact 
“Wc will see each other again soon,” she assured us. 
“Next year 1 am coming to Loudon, and 1 shall travel 
to see you, whatever happens.” 
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“IvCt’s hope nothing will happen,” said my father 
significaudy. 

“Nothing will happen, dear Herr Randall. One has, 
to be in the hat business to understand how the world 
goes. It tells you much more than the politicians and the 
papers. When women keep on buymg new hats, you t 
know things are all right.” 

“In England,” remarked Elaine, spcakmg for the first 
turn since we had got into die tram, “wt buy new hats 
when we want chceiiiig up ” She smikd at the two on 
the platform. “I shall p<obabl> buy ont the moment I 
am home ” 

“In England,” retorted Frau Werner, “dungs are 
always the othci way mimd.” 

Ihe otheis hnghed dutifully. 

“Ystu look \ciy sid Julie An ymu so sorry to be 
kmng Aiistiia^” 

I couldn’t .111' At) her because I wasn’t sure* how ' 1 felt 
That moi oing 1 had wAt jied delighted at the piospect oT 
gomg to Taubc’-htim, and now the i.ain, and the dully 
depression of the stition, the sight of Laurenz, had 
changed delight into despiii I gltnecd from Llamc to 
him, w OTidermg if they shaied my despair, hut there was 
nothing in then faees to tell me what they thought, or 
felt Th It w IS the secret of life, I thought, tlus hiding of 
your se'cict self. You laughed and talked and moved and 
lived, only to hide wJi it was icuilly gomg on inside you. 
The whole oljife was one vast performaiiCe to hide the 
truth from others. And that was why no one could tefti 
you, truly, how yeu should tread your way as you went 
through It. 

Laurenz put his hand through the open wmde^ as a 
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whistle Uetir shnily, and held mine £ot ^ momdit, and , 
the soft kindness in his eyes deepened my despair at leav- 
ing him. There was no time for him to take leave of the 
Others. Lcatimg from the window to wave as the tram 
moved out of the station I wondered if I, too, had 
learned how to hide the truth. 
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PART IV 


1 

“FRATf WrRNra was wrong, wasn’t shc'” I said, pressing 
the piece of cardboard into place on a w indow m the hall. 
Fhuic and I wcu going the rounds of Crossw inds seeing 
that the black-outs w tre in ordei, while lam and thunder 
raged outside like an accompaniment to a prophet’s 
ravings “She said nothing would happen,” I adde13, 
aggiievedh, a*^ if Frau Wemci was partly to blame for 
the pass we had C( me to, and stood ha>.k from the win- 
dow while a thundcr-clap tore the sky 
“What aic \ou talking about, julit ' ” 

“You rtmcmbei what she saul ibout the hat business 
It was dom'f well and so Uicre wasn’t going to be a 
Wdr 

llitic was another crash of t under Tl c ram sounded 
like ni^tal droppmg on to the magnoha leaves outside 
Elauie leaned her he id back against bo" chair 
“It’s this storm,” she said, seeing me look at her, “it’s 
given me rathci a licad-athe. I’m afraid Yes,” she 
added with m obvious cfloit at attention , “they were all 
Very optimistic, weren’t they’ They made me almost 
believe them ” She sighed 
“Shall I get you an aspinn^” 

“No, thanks, it’ll go when the storm’s over.” 

“You look awfully pale ” 
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“who could '‘fed all right on siich'a night?” she’ 
inquired widi an unusual touch of petulance. “Think 
what’s happening, Julie . , . think what’s brewing while 
we’re sitting here — ^and we can do nothing — ^absolutely 
nothing.” 

“Unde Francis says it’ll probably be over by Christ- 
mas.” 

“Uncle Francis likes to fed c<»infortab]c . . . No, Julie, 
1 have a feeling tlut it’ll go on and on and on.” 

Lightning lit up the lull for a moment. 

“It’s so difficult to have to think of them as cnemus,” 
she went on in a flat dull tone, as if she w as savin? sonic- 
dung she h.id Icanit by heart and was utterly tiicd of hear- 
ing herself say it. 

donH think of them like that, and I never will/’ f 
said boldly, lointly dcspismg the note of weary le^^igna- 
tion. 

She straightened hnsclf at the grinding of wheels out- 
side, My father came mti) the hall, diippiug with rain, 
and she sprang up to take his eiut lioin him. 

‘‘iVe been lound everywhere seeding that everything’s 
in order/’ he amiouneed w idi a diet rfiii buskness that was 
like a swift changing cjf Wagncri.ni music to a spirited 
military march. “And T believe I’vf' at last got Mother to 
see that this isi/t 1914 and tliat she must behave accord- 
ingly. We’re picparcd Ibr anything and everything.” 

He might have been announcing the completion of 
plans for a mammoth curertainmenit rut* by the Manor 
and ourselves. Compared with our lugubnons \oiccs his 
was happy and exuberant. 

want Irene to put on aU die iiglits/’ be contmued 
with that air of a competent Master of Ceremonies, “and 
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in a few momaits I’ll go out and sec if Acre’s a chink, 
showing anywhere. It goes without saying,” he added 
decisively, “that this house must be a model for thfc 
distnct.” 

He had brought with him into the house a sudded, 
sharp air of efficiency which made us appear like two 
waihng women, mcffcctual and useless m this tremendous 
emergency. War was obviously, for him, somtthmg that 
couM be planned, Loerecd and controlled, like busmess. 
He gave it ibe same cool objective attention tliat he gave 
to his business I picked up the sheet of instructions he 
had had t)p' d out at the ARP Post where he was chief 
sviaiden . . “Roof Sandbigs with shovels and scoops 
in oi nc 11 roof doors , sand to be kept dry . . . Pails of 
water md pumps it suitable p mts on ill lanehngs and 
neir doorways . Whistle code Two blasts will bnng 
tile nearest warden to the assistance of another Three 
bLsts will bring all wardens . . An Raid Shcltersi 
When a warning is heaid es >.i^ n ember of the household 
will proceed ” Time followid cxpheit instructions 
about how we at Crosswinds were to ainve at the 
shelte 1 in the kitchen gardi n m the quickest possible tune. 

* If these insinictions aie carefully obeyed,” he said, 
taking the sheer bom me. “everyone tui be in a place of 
safety within dine minute 

“How is Mother?” blame asked, irrelevantly, as if she 
wcie rtot attending 

“All right. •Why'” I knew that impatient note m his 
voice. It meant keep die personal ^ut of this impersonal 
matter. He had seldom to complain of any such woman-’ 
like lapse m Elaine. 

“This mormng,” she said, “I thought she didn’t seenl^ 
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to tmderstand quite how serious thirds were. I thot^ht^ 
dut perhaps . . 

She sounded vague and preoccupied, utterly unlike 
hersdf. 

“Marianne’s with her,” he said briefly. “I told her 
Julie would go over in the morning after church. It’s 
true she doesn’t fully realise how bad things are — or 
how bad they’re going to be.” 

He glanced at her as if he was uncertain about her too ; 
and then his expression changed. 

“Elaine, you don’t look well. What’s the matter? 
This isn’t like you." 

“I’ll be all right,” she said defensively. “There’s 
sometliing so very terrible in the air to-night ; something 
so horribly fatal. Oh, I can’t expLm what 1 mean. Leave 
me; don’t jiay any attention to me.” 

“But, my dear ” 

He came to her then and put his hands on her shoulders, 
and 1 was glad to sec him tender with her. 


2 

Tantc Lise hadn’t been so sure about there being no 
war when we had visited htr on our way home the 
previous year. She had said, holding both my hands: 
“I’m glad you’ve tome to see me at last Julie. If we’d 
hraited much longer it might have been too late.” And 
when Lotte and my father hurried m with dicir protests 
thinking she was talking about dymg, she silenced tlicm 
wth one stiff twisted hand. “Nonsense!” she said, “I’m 
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not thmlting of dying yet. It’s the world which is sick, 
not I.” She motioned to me to sit down. She made me 
think of an old queen, above aU rules, free to say what 
she liked, free to be herself. 

“And now,” she told the others, “I would like to have 
Julie to my’self for a httlc time. It is not much to ask 
considering the years that she has been away from us.” 

It was strange seeing 3ny father obediently leave widi 
Lot'c and Elaine. I was seeing liim in a new light with 
these people. 

When they had gone Tantc Lise turned to look at me. 

“You are as much of a Randau as you could possibly 
be,” she said, as if not altogether pleased by tlje notjpn. 
She went on looking at me. “And yet there's something 
about you which is all your own. I’m pleased to sec.” 

I wondered what she meant. All the way m the train I’d 
been wondering what they’d think of me, and whethci 
I’d be a disappointment to them. I wished my hair waj 
curly like Jeanette’s, or shining and golden like Elaine’s. 

I wished 1 looked less like an English schoolgirl and more 
like I really was — or thought I was. It was impossible to 
tell from the first meeting what they thought of me, 
Lotte had wept, pressing me close to her big bosom, the 
men had looked at me with soft kind eyes — ^likc Lau- 
renz’s, I thought with a slab of recollection : why must, 
they look at me with such soft kind pity’ng eyes as if I 
was a starving kitten, sometliing lost and bereft discovered 
on their dooittep? — ^but it was not really me they saw^I 
felt. T was overshadowed in their^minds by that other, 
by Thcresc, whose strength was in her weakness, and who , 
would never really die while the memory of her sufieticu! 

' lived. 
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Xante Lise was the first one to see me, i thought, m this 
fiunily, as I really was : without fiic shadow of Thcresc 
beside me. 

“What are you gomg to be when you grow up, 
rjuiic?” she surprised me by asking. The mundane 
^question was not at aU what I h. d expected from her. 

I told her I didn’t know. 

“You don’t know^” 

“I can’t say until I kin)w m\ self better ’’ 

“You Mnmd a wise child, Julie 1 aAcd you because 1 
'wantc d to kiKiw w li it y ou’d say , Most T iiglisli Is w int 
to he soinalung no matter who tbc) aiC not like 
Gciman giils who arc tiauicd simply to be thcnisclvcs 
. . , Youi father has ideas foi you, isn’t it so^” 

“He wants me to Icam as inucJi as I (an so that I can 
go into the busiiuss” 1 answiud promptly bci lusc it 
was a code I had known, and mcclianicalJy aaepred, 
ever since 1 could rcincmbti 

^ “That sccnis a stiange id< a to me foi out of yoiu 
Station.” 

“It isn't Tiallv,” 1 Slid, defending him “Thcic’s the 
designing of tabiKS— oh, and lots of way’'s I could be 
domg sometliiug quite mtcustuig ind— and cxuting,” 
I finished laniclv, not sure of m\ giound because I had 
never given tlic matte i any serious attention. But now 
diat 1 lind put It into w’^oids, 1 seemed to see it ui its 
entirety and full iiK'aiiing I siid abiuptly “But 1 don’t 
tlmik 1 will go into tlic business,” 

“And displease yoiy father^” 

“I couldn’t help that. I’m very fond of him, but I 
couldn’t help it if I wanted to go my own way, could 1, 
Jante Lise?” 
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Wc seemed to have changed sides m^the game of words 
we were playing. 

“Now you sec what I meant when I said you had 
something all yoiu own about you . . . You’ll have to 
Iram to keep it undei control, Jidic, you’ll have to bend] 
your will to other pcojdes "Wc all have to ” 

The an m tlie room was <.tifhug 1 wondered how she' 
(ould bear it, with the windows tightly closed against tlic 
soft ^plmg Ja^, uid the sin. shining directly on to her 
chni, Ide a shdt of IniiLlight She seemed to bask m it 
like m ( Id Hied r It giving bersi If up to the only i omfort 
kft to her warmth And becxusc she was \er\ old and I 
didn’t want to tu'ubk hii I let htr think I heeded her 
‘^he told me to gi; to i diavver in 1 1 iblt by the wmJow 
and tJ« fr.^m it an album url pin ( it on her kp On 
the fust p gi was the pKtiue oi a girl with Ingh, platted 
lull. Well in V 1 little fancy | eket witli a full tatliered 
skirt She stood out>ide a rirvcd w'oodcn door, lauglimg. 

‘Is that 1 er^” I whispered “^s that Tlieiese 
That IS her That is 'your mother (mc’her her pioper 
name Julie She had so few of hei rights ” And slie took 
the picture out ol tlic book and gave it to me 


flow difieicnt tlicy wee from each other, I thought, 
crossing the felds iftct iny \ isit to < it ini le on that first 
Sunday of the wu What i vist woild of strength and 
power and e?ila..rit) divided those two old Weunen from 
each other' 

There was net much diflennec m tlicK ages, and 
although Grannie seemed youngei, with her eharmrag 
clothes and active ways, Tante Lise, huddled m her drab 
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anaent garments, was, I knew, yeais younger m spmt; 
ageless in her serene sdf-conhdence. 1 began to see that 
certainty m oneself, even wrong-headed certamty, was 
fetter than never being qmte sure . . . 


I had found Aunt Maixaime sitting with Gianme m her 
room upstairs, holduig a skem of khaki wool for her to 
wind Gratuuc said, Mvith i viguc umable smile “We’ll 
have to start knittmg hard now, Julie ’’ 

Aunt Manaunt’s sidelong look of wanung told me 
that dus was cue of the days when Gtamnt must be 
“htunonred”, when she “wasn't quite herself” 

After 1 hid kissid her she sud with a hltk etnnacc 
“How 1 luic knitting' Ispctially m this sid dirkeoloui , 
but we nimt all do oiii bit Yoii 11 h ivi to d<> some too 
Julie. MisS Watkins is m chargi of the filming pirty 
She’U tell you tKaith whit’s wanted, jid 1 1 m let you 
have plenty of wool ’ 

Miss Watkins, who ustd to drigoon thi villagers into 
all sorts of ictiMties, to oecup'v hci own ample leisure, 
had died two years ago 


Sometimes, m the w ccks tliat followed, Cjrmmc w uuld 
refer vaguel'y to the “telegram” She meant the teltgram 
wlueh had come on a morning in Siptcmber 1914 to say 
that Anton had been killed and in that long, liaid winter 
through which we waited for this other war to begm, 
she used to talk of the battle of the Mame m a quaveimg 
tearful voice, urgmg us to get on with our knitting, as if 
this were the panacea for our woe. Occasionally she sat 
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doJiig hers in the big drawing-room, where the furmture 
and the lavish bric-il-brac seemed to comfort and reassure 
her. The more she drifted back, the more she liked to sit 
there I didn’t find her pathetic in her mild diiftmg away, 
as the others seemed to. I liked the peaceful look on her 
face. I liked to think the storm wasn’t touching her any 
moie. 


J 

Eaily in the Nevt Year titv fitlier w is .ippointed to the 
Miiustry of Supply and wt-nt to London, leavmg Plaine 
and me alone, i think wf both felt that the tempo wtnild. 
somehow , mevitabls qiiicken, now that ht w .is takmg an 
actnc pait m affait' 

El mil ]i.id oig.imsca Red Ctoss clisses m tin. village 
and dio\t the tat on cv^iy conteisablc tirand of mercy. 
She was it cseryonc’s bttk and tall, and yet never 
seemed to be burnt d or pciplexed. I watched her, admir- 
mg and mar\cl']ng. 

She was dmnng me to Chcstei, where I was being 
tojclitd for my timviisity en antt esam, whtii 1 asked 
her why she worked so hard “You didn’t like the war 
before it began, but \ou seem to lik it now,” 1 said, 
w^anting to loicc an answtn fiom her. 

“When you’ic older, Julie ” sht said, her eyes fixed on 
die snow'-toscred load, “you’ll know that there are 
times when ywu’ve got to become part of a machme, 
and must behave like one.” 

“Everyone isn’t,” I pointed out. miple like Jeanette 
arc enjoying the W'ar. There’s nothing mechamcal about ' 
them.” 
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she laughed. “It takes all sorts to moke a war." 

“Do you do so much because you want to, or because 
you have tO''** I asked 

“There’s not a great deal of diflerence,” she said, slow- 
ing down as we icarhcd the station “When you’re older, 
perhaps you’ll find that out too, my deal.” 

It was the most reveahng thmg she ever said to me 
Even dun, I saw we w ere ranged on opposite sides of die 
fence , she, autonutii ally on the si>li wlicu 1 >w and oider, 
'umformi and uiiquistionmg loyalty wert Ihc shadowv 
side of dirk iiiiruly thoughli, doul ts and questioning 
Wcie not for her I began dimly dun to see what it wis 
thit had ilwavs half-tnghtencd me about hei It w is so 
cas\ foi lu 1 to btromc part of a tuaihint bceiua be vs is 
almost one htrseH You luuld I’r sell ml a ourself into 
sueli diseiphiiwd obtditiue to life witJiout almost losing 
the power of ehoiee 


4 

I thought of that hnef conversation, a long time after- 
waids, IS we at — niv father. Uncle ftancA, Aunt 
Maninnc and 1— watebmg the Victory I'ande march- 
past, My father had got us seats it i window m Whitehall 
and we were wutmg now to see Jeanette, who w is m the 
procession Wlien she apptited and mv turn came to 
look It liei through the hinoculars, 1 thouglit I low lucky 
she IS to ha\ v, been happy domg some dung she had to do , 
to have gone wath the tide and not to have waste d energy 
fighting It The cloekwoik swmguig of her irms was full 
of gay vigour War foi hci had been like a gioiious 
game of hockey: she had enjoyed every inmute of it, as 
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she was soon to enjoy building up a successful dress busi- 
ness for herself She was like great-grandfither Ludwig 
in wanting whole-heartedly to do something that both 
pleased her and was wanted by the majority* 

I wondered, presently, whether the others, like me,, 
were letting their thoughts dwell on Elaine, on this 
momentous occasion. My father sat slumped back in the 
deep Icadicr chair, the champagne at his side, a cigar 
betw' en Ins lips. You couldn*t tell what was going on 
behind those hea\"y“lidded eyes, but 1 guessed that he 
still could not believe in her vulnerability, could not 
believe in her failure to survive the hazards which so 
many Ic'ss competent, less (exceptional beings than hcrsgjf 
had overcome. The war had meant fe>r him the loss of a 
treasured possesimn dial had come to bim wuth a guaran- 
tee^ of pe'rfeecioii, an .issurance of permanence. 

There wctc tears in Aunt Marianne’s eyes, as the bands 
blared below, and the marching feet tramped by in 
triumphant monotone; but I think they were the facile 
torus that belong to biass bands and niarcliiug feet and 
assembled uniforms. Uncle* FianenA’s grave face liid per- 
haps tliouglits of her : 1 liked to think so because she had 
always been fond of him. 


Sitting on the bed W’’atchiiig her carefully sorting out 
die precious purchases we'd made — the coloured nail 
varnish, an altnost forgotten brand of toilet soap, the 
woollen jerseys, a flask of her favojjritc perfume — ^1 was 
sorry we were going back to the monotony of Dallon. 
But the rockets had started, and mv father wouldn’t let 
us stay in London any longer. 



She had takoi die stopper out of the perfume before 
puttmg It m her smt-casc, and the air was full of its 
fragrance, never agam to be smelt without evokmg the 
bleak hotel bedroom, the view of the Green Park, and 
the sound of Amencan voices coming from the next 
room. I remember she remarked on the voices, saymg 
she wished they’d stop, so that she could concentrate on 
what she was domg. 

I remember askmg her if she thought the rockets would 
make tlie war end mote qxuckly 

“They might,” she had rephed doubtfully. 

“You sound,” I said, “as if you don’t care almost as 
if you’re afraid ot it ending.” 

“A&aid’” She looked it mr as if, prodded m her 
sle^p, she had stirred to find herself looking towards a 
precipice Tht wai and its £.bnlc busyness, its laudable 
occupations, its endless coil, was a drug wluch I had 
lemiiidtd her would not go on for ever . . . 

“You do Say some sdly things, Julic' Sometimes I 
think )ou say them just to sound clever and knowmg.” 

The Itar that had been m her eyes wa' m her voice 
now m the sharp note of defensiveness. 

I made another approach. I liked unagimng the end of 
the war. I liked talkmg about what we would do when it 
was over. 

“How soon after it’s ended will we be able to travel 
agam. do )ou tluuk^” I asked. “How soon can we write 
and find out where Laurcru is?” 

Her face fioze theg. 

“I don’t know , at alL Yean perhaps. I can’t remember 
what happened after the last wai.” 

Than she i^ut the case, and turned the htde key m the 
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locks,^and the smell of the perfume that she had put away 
still lingered in the air. She took a last look at herself m 
the cheval'^lass, patting the close-fitting black hat, 
adjusting her turquoise ear-rings. We went down in the 
hft, and out into the street. The sun made the pavements 
glisten lihe sugar and the trees in the park were trembling 
like sensitive nervous fingers. The streets seemed alive, as 
if the earth were pulsing underneath the imprisoning 
stone. It was too early to keep our luncheon appoint- 
ment with my father, so we wandered througli the park 
towards Buckingham Palace Road ; disobcyuig orders by 
stroUmg about like this, but the bright morning bred 
defiance. 

Blaine crossed die road, and I waited for a bus to jSSiss. 
One moment, the street and the bus were there, clearly 
seen, prosaic, everyday things; in the next, they had 
become part of a fantastic upheaval, and tl^«^l the up- 
heaval itself was obliterated m a cloud of pale yellow 
dust, llicre was no sound at first. The tightly-packed, 
tall, nanow houses opposite me had appeared to crumble 
silently, like mummified shells disintegrating. It was 
only afterwards diat the rr ir tame from behind the 
chaos of brick and dust. 

People in the street that I had not known were there, 
for it had seemed empty before, aowded round me. 
They were hkc figures in a dream shutting off from me 
what 1 wanted to see, hiding somctliing fiom me, 1 
drought. I called out to Elaine, but when I tried to move 
a hclmeted warden barred my way. Everything hdj)- 
pened in the swift miraculous fashion of dreams. 

I never saw her again; but I still dream, sometimes 
that I am trying to find her behind the cloud of yellow 
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dusf. I am nearly upon her sometimes,' seeing her walk'' 
forward with a strange look on her face, not of feat 
but of terrible joy, a joy welcoming liberation. 

, She was so beautiful. It is terrible to think diat she' 
'wias destroyed before her beauty was gone. I didn’t 
know how proud I was of her beauty until it was 
destroyed. 


I wondeicd if Aunt Marianne remembered picking up 
the photograph from tlie secret place in the desk of 
Elaine’s room. Or did she, as they had done with Strick- 
land, thru.st from her all recollections that didn’t hallow 
the dead? 


Wc had been busy going through the thmgs in the 
little sitting -1 oom which she Itad used for writing and 
sewing. Each cubicle in the desk bad its neatly tied packet 
of letters and papers, and an address hook and engagement 
diary, bound in linen, with ber initials embroidered in 
black and pale green, lay beside the telephone as she had 
left them. 

Amit Marianne said, taking up a packet of letters and 
murmuring like a frightened tre.spa.sscr: “1 wanted to 
spare your father as much as I could, Julie; so if there’s 
anything that needs answering or attending to, pass it 
over to me.” blic gave me a long meaning look. “I 
■shouldn’t luve asked you to help me, my dear, only 
that I don’t know as much about her ailairs as you 
jprobably do.” 

I knew she wanted to get an admission from me that 
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I was as strid cn and overwhelmed by otir joint task as 
I should have been She wanted me to explain my calm- 
ness and fortitude, and I would not, for they were the 
only thmgs which kept tlaine and me locked m decent 
pn\acy. 

Then I picked up the photograph of Laurenz, lymg m 
comer of a drawer tliat we had just unlocked. Wc both 
looked down at the picture is if waiting for something to 
rev^ al Usclt iii the photographed face Ihc expression was 
gra\c and preoccupied, is I icmembcred it sometimes 
wlnn he it opposite me at a cafe tible, giving nothing 
of himself iwa^, <md vet mtcrcstediv obseiving us all. 
I tuined the photograph over. Nothmg was written on 
It The orderK desk witl^ its eiiefullv allocated cubidcs: 
Ueeipcs hilK cotiespondcnce% personal, busintss stood 
like a uplu i of th oiderlv life ir had served, the neat, 
im]'e< e ible fi<^ id( of i w cll-i im busint ss 

I winhcd Aunt Maiiinnt pick up the pliotograph and 
tniii It o\ cl IS I had done, and then put it down, without 
^p».iling I put It in my hand-bag, anxious to hide it 
fiom Ikt, feeling her euriosir)^ biting into the silence, 
like 1 woini tluough piccio s v ood 


[he wind had iisui whi<c we* had been clo^^ctcd with 
our business and the ash tree at the bottom of the lawm 
wived spmdK aims ignnst the gif^ witer Yellow and 
purple flow<^s were beginning to blossom em its tliick 
springtime twigs lar down the riser, in font of^hc 
Manor, tlicie w is a space whcTc^the boat usually was^ 
for one w’^mg was now used bv eonvalesecnt army 
officers, who often went m it these days. 1 liked to think 
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that the httle boat had a hfe of its own now, and cotild' 
ride the waves, severed from its rope. 


5 

•> There was a family party at our hotel, after the Victory 
Parade, at which Jeanette was the guest of honour All 
about us people were decorously making me rr^'. A young 
RAF. ofEcer Icpt on turmng a wooden thing round 
and round, m ikmg a hideous monotonous noise, while 
the band phved Ith Marluie by spctial request and a 
woman, witli pale gold hau* like Flame’s, sitting at the 
next table, began w iping her eves but when she turned 
I saw that her he wily m xde-up free was haggaid and thin, 
not a bit like Flunk’s Ihe dnnks stnned to mike ray 
bead rleaiti so that 1 saw everything snipped of its 
veneer as if I w is sitting down to paint the seciic 
Jeanette sir on tlic other side of m-y fatlier looking 1 
thought like a soung glorified rephea of old Clan 
Randau ‘she had the same pnmitisc vigour, the same 
purposeful mfetiurv is tbit warrior-like old creatuie h id, 
even m her pietuies Firm-bosomed, comniandmg, sel- 
dom nonplussed or ill-it-ease, she was the very rttneama- 
lion of Clira My frthei asked her if she hid thought yet 
what she w is going to do when she was demobbed He, 
who liked w omen to take seee nd place, seemed to find licr 
ninously icfreshmg Instead of fiowmng or yifftmng, as 1 
had expected him to do, w'hen she made one eif her dog- 
matic sweepuig statcmeaits he merely smiled or laughed 
mdulgently, as if at some delightfully sage remark from 
a precocious child. 
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“Yes,” she told him prompdy. “iVe got it all planned. 
I’m going to open a dress business.” 

“A dress business ! ” exclaimed her mother. “But that’s 
absurd, darling! You can’t do that with clothes rationed, 
and thuigs as they are. Besides, you don’t know anything 
about business.” 

Uncle Fraiias didn’t speak, but I saw him glance at my 
father, obviously to see what was the effect of his daugh- 
ter’s remark. 

“Don't be silly, darling,” Jeanette siid loftily “I don’t 
mean I’m going to acquire the first derelict little lock-up 
shop I sec. I’ll get some cApeiiencc, first, of course. But 
I mean to set up on my own as soon as I can. My imnd’s 
made up.” 

My father glanced at her appreciatively. 

“To— Jeanette’s'” he said, raising his gla>s. 

She acknowledged the toast witli a solenui little 
be»w. 

“1 thought you’d see my point, Uncle Oliver.” 

“1 like people who know their own mmds,” my father 
said. 

“ And what’s Julie gomg to <!o now that her war- 
woik’s over too?” asked Uncle krancis, very charitably 
bracketing my amateur assistance a*- DaUon Cottage 
Hospital wnth Ins daughter’s attamments. 

“That’s simple,” put m Jeanette, still lofty and assured, 
“you’ll go ahead wnh the university idea and then take 
your place m the family busmess, won’t you, Jubc? 
Bveryihing’s plam saihng for you.” 

My father took a sip of wme and IboLed at me, waiting 
for my reply: sure of it, I thought. 

“No,” I said. “It isn’t plain sailmg really. I’m not 
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going to the university after all. It’s silly going on with 
somethn^ lliat woji’t be any use to you.” 

The words were hardly out of my moudi before I 
'wondered how I’d come to utter them. 

“But a umvcisity degree — ^m economics or soinethmg 
like that — ^would be very useful m busmess,” protested 
Aunt Marianne, stepping into the breach with hei usual 
alacrity. “It would gi\c you staius and — ^wcll, it's all 
settled, anyway, isn’t it’” 

“I’m not going into the busines'>,” T said, trying to 
sound lofty like Jeanette, and hoping I didn’t sound 
mcicly pcrvtisc and Jnldislilv bent on innoving ai'd 
perplexing my elders. But this seemed as good a time as 
any to announce iny change of heart 
My fathei mtdiodtfally filled all oui glissts, disarm- 
ingly sileiif, like i discKtt strsant with the knack per- 
fected of obliterating himself while >eemg and lieanng all. 

“Of course you art,” ]taiKtte said ihaiplv, as if bitak- 
mg up a tutaonif game “Wh'v, you’te been dedicated 
to It piactK ilK fiom buth, my dtai ” ^ht gave an 
irntatuig littk laugh. “It’s like rovalty thrcaUnnig to 
abdicate on the tv< of lee tssion She’s to follow in y our 
footsteps, isn’t she, Uncle Oluti ’ Like that famous Mis 
eWhat’s-bci-nainc w'ho ‘ucccedcd her father. Viscount 
Somcthmg-or-othi r, .is chan man eif the company 
That's the gcncial idea, isn’t if’” 

“Wliatevd It is” my fither said smoothly “this is 
hardly the time oi ilu place to discuss it I tliink ” His 
eyes met mine as he spoke, they were impersonal like 
his voice. My hcart^was bcitmg fast, as if I had been 
rutttung a race, running past them all, a very long way 
from the starting-pomt. 
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Three (lays later we were all called to D^iUon. It was 4 
soft shining September day, like the one on which 1 had 
Visited Ciraiunc at the begmmng of the w ar. Her mind 
was viry clear, ninch rlcarei than it had been then; and 
she said wIkd she saw me standing b^ the bed: ‘Tt*s 
Scptembei. isn’t il. Julie' Things always happen to me 
in Scpteni()cr. 1 -was married then, you know, and your 
giaiidfathcr was kilkd in September, and now I’m going 
to die. ’’ She said it proudly, as if if was a feat she had been 
waiting to perform. 

It was a Jisajipointnicnt to her, I think, W'hcn Her 
prophecy was not fulfills d. and the luait attack did not 
prove fat.il. It was not until two months later that she 
pcrfoimtd het f^at, and then tlie mist was crcepuig up 
froiti the liver and die sti nied not so much to die as to 
melt into the November gre^mess, as the filhiig leaves 
appealed to molt into the ground, carpeted with dead 
pine needles and the mo|o soft mould of the ticcs. 
And bei ause, towards the end, she liked to have me about 
and my being thc're seemed to sood’c her in hci luad 
uiteivals, I stayed at the Manor during those two months 
of waiting, sleeping m the little room at the top of the 
stairs whieh she had used more than any othei. I was 
content, duitng that time, 111 a vague subdued way. 1 
was content to know that simply by being ueai. her 1 Was 
doing sometlnng constructive , ancfl got nioie satisfaction 
out of sitting near her than 1 had ever had in m)' frenzied 
scampenngs to and fro at the hospitak 
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There was a truce for the present between my fathtf arid 
me. Nothing i4ore had been said about my future; and 
this added to the feehng of suspended animation. I fdt as 
if I were ill too, and not to be shaken out of my somno- 
lence and drowsy carelessness for the morrow. It was a 
dangerous, but not unpleasant, torpor. 

“juhe,” said my grandmother, onci., when the nurse 
had left us foi an hour alone together. “It’s time you 
had a btau.” bhc used the outmoded cxpiession with a 
faint chuckle, .is if amused and smpnscd by her own 
audaaty. 

I turned towards the bed. “I must do something with 
my life first,” I said, a little gloomily, 

“Isn’t having a beau ‘doing something’?” she asked 
mischievously. “What I mean is, it’s time you mteiestcd 
yourself in such things, my darling. You live too much 
in your own woild.” 

Even on her death-bed, an old, old w'oman, she did not 
seem to me an <ild dying woman, but still naive and fresh 
and unexpci ted. as the voung are, at their beit. 

Another time she said she had hoped to live long 
enough to see me marued, to have been a great-grand- 
mothci. “Be c.arcful how you choose, johe,” slic warned 
me solemnly, “You’ll expect such a lot from a man. 
You’re the kind who’d he very easily disappointed.” 

At other times she spoke to me as if I w'as a small child : 
dotingiy describing the minute derails of the clothes 1 
had worn foi this oi th,at occasion. “Everyone turned to 
lobk at you when I rook you to church iii your red coat. 
It had big black buttons, wnth horses’ heads on them, and 
a hood edged with black fur. And you, with your big 
dark eyes, like a little gnome — ” 
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I tried to adt her once what she thought about my not 
domg as my fether wanted me to : but she couldn’t grasp 
what I meant. She seemed to have forgotten, or lost 
inrerest m, Randalls Limited, and to be concerned only 
with the personal and the mtimate. The thing that she’ 
had sacrificed so much for, to which she had given a 
lifc-time of submissive allegiance, was now blotted out. 
Hei advice to me, on her dcatli-bed, was to find love if I 
wanted to make the best of my life 


7 

It w is wliilc I was sitting with Cn uinic one evenlbg 
not long bcfi ic she died tint I heard a noise at the foot 
ot the sturs She was asleep and so f went softly out of 
the loom and milocktd the door at the top of the <ftair- 
case. Wt stiH used it to get out by the side-door to the 
kitcb<.n golden but officially it was part of the wing 
occupied b) < ouv alt scent offirtrs I thought that perhaps 
one of them, niw to the place, had imssed Ins way, and I 
switthtd on the light ind wc *• downstairs 
1 couldn’t see anyone and 1 was gouig upstans again 
when I noticed tlic cmtaiijis at the c id of the passage 
blowuig mwards I wait down the p<.ssage to close the 
wmdow. The moonlight was streaming through the 
billowing curtains, die win pale slats lying along the 
daik walls lile atnps of pewter, dully gleaming Against 
one of the sdve ry strips I saw a man standmg pressed flat 
to the wall, obviously hoping I shouldn’t see him. He 
was pale, dark-haired and dressed m neat dark clothes. 
His navy-blue pullover gave him a faintly nautical air, 
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yet there was a lithe, dehcatcly agile look about him 
^hich contradicted this* ^ 

‘‘Have you stopped out too late, or something^” I 

said. 

' He pul a finger to his lips, and his grey c>cs, stem aid 
cold, "warned me to be silent. 

He said m a swift soft "whispci "‘Can you gi t me some 
food —quickly 

“hood^’’ I echoed blitiUy “What kind of food^” 
lie mado \ con ten ptuous imp men t noise 
“Anytlnnc!: Anvilun^ you ean find Bre id, ebeese, 
meat. But cjuicUy lherc\ a good giil There was 
no softening in his fice when he said the list words, but 
they mohilK d me, put the encounter on i inoie Imaian, 
less ghoslK biis 1 i^ked no iuither questions but shot 
upstairs agun ind wait down tv the kitthin Ihercwas 
no OTU theie sc) I tvH)k some pc e ut el the icliigcritoi, 
made loffle aiiii e irrii d tLcm ojt a sm ilJ ti i\ batk to the 
passage He was not theie I pul the i»iv down with a 
sudden sense of acute Jisapptni tnunt L p till this mo- 
ment 1 Ind hit questioned his appciiujec, htd acted 
Simply under tlie nnpvti s of Ins bidding If 1 had paused 
to consider wlut I w u doin x 1 might nest have ( bevtd 
him And J wanted to obe\ linn I \\ uitcd to plv^ase and 
placate the palc-t u ed y ouTi.«; m m with tin cold gre y cy ( s 
It WAS CAtiaoidiniry and incomprehensible 

I w IS picking up the trav when he appeired suddenty 
out of a cupboaid m the wdl behind me, s^ nthng me so 
that I would ha\e diopped it if he had not quickly taken 
It from me. (hue agun 1 was struck by the agile move- 
ments of his body , 1 licy were as controlled and econom- 
iuid suie as a cat’s. 
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”T must go,” I said. “I can’t wait while you eat — ^j'our 
supper. Were you too late to get any^” I a^ed 
innocently. 

“I won’t keep you,” he said, speaking with veiled 
politeness for the first time. “I shall sup off the premises 
if you don’t mind . . And may I offer you a piece of 
advice before I go’” 

He smiled, and his whole face changed. “Don’t go 
giving strange intruders meals so rtadily, next time. But 
thaiiK )OU all the same, aud I’ll leave the tray outside. 
And mind, ' he ceased srailmg and ga^ c me another 
long Cvild loitk “not a word about all this Nt>t a single 
wotd. ] tliink I eon trust yf'u ” He gave me the tray to 
hold wink he unloekcd the dot»r. 

“Who arc you'’” I asked. 

“Never mind about that iiow% You’ve done me a good 
turn and I’m gr iti fill to yem ” I Ic took the* tray fiom me 
agaui and went out into the duik little* patch of groitnd 
botdenng tlie kitchen gaidcn. llie damp mouldering 
autumnal smeD earns'* into the house like a breath of decay, 

“Good-night,” I said, holding the door open for him as 
if I 'v^ie* seeing lam off the premises after an evening’s 
visit “Cssod-night, and gos)d luck” 1 felt he needed it. 
I didn’t know why, but I Idt he needed my good wishes. 


As the days went by and 1 didn’t see lum agam, an odd 
feehng s>f loss^almost of dismay, came to me, m spite of 
that otlicr feehng of dismay at my own fooUiArdmess.’! 
had bthavi d m an absurd, a dangcious fashion, and all I 
could do was to bemoan the lack of opportumty to lepcat 
the foll'v . . . 



And then Grannie died, and the thought ofhim became 
vague and ephemcial hke the moonhgjit in which he had 
appeared . and only the thought of Granme, lying pindhed 
and forlom-lookmg in her big stately room, had any 
meaning or reahty, and blotted out all other thoughts for 
a time. 


8 

The ram had been beating down steadily all day, and 
now that darkness li-id come it sounded louder, more 
msistcnt, inoic hoj. M\ father and I sat at the dining- 
tablc at Cio'SAmds We had the Chinese embroidered 
table-mats which h id been a prt s( nt to T loiin fiom kinclc 
Francis, and they matched the big bronze ehiysantlic- 
raums m the jade bowl in the centre of the table He had 
just told nv tint we iveie to Ine it tie Muior after 
Christmas, when the estate was woiaid up 
“"V oil’ll hkc that, won’t ■\ou,Julu ? You ilways loved 
the Manor ” 

“1— don't know I like living at Crosswinds Be- 
sides ” 

“Besides whdt'” he iskcd testilv, as people dc whose 
surprise gifts ire turned over dubiously 
“It’s so dirtieuh to gft strv mrs,’ T said doubtfully. 
“ Every thmg’s so difficult now ” 

He begin slowly peding an ipplr 

“Don’t you waiir to live at the Manor rlieu^’’ 

♦ “Of course I do, ’ I said hastily, anxious to reassure him 
“Where else should 1 live — foi the tune bemg, at any 
rate?’’ 

“I shall make do with Roberts and a man and his wife 
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at the lodge/* he went on moie hopefully. “Wt can have 
a woman in from the Milage too The convalescent 
home’s to be transfened m the New Year — about the 
tune we'll be moving m, I hope , and I’ll keep that wmg 
out of action mini things improv< Ihs voice biightencd 
as the old enthusiasm giippcd him again, the zest foi 
ojgamsation and marshallmg And then jr softened and 
became Icsi confident, less evubciaiit. “And Julie . 
You’ll have to takoyout place as nustiess of the Manor, 
I •^uppv'^c you rt ihsc that^’’ 

rht patlcr of run filled tW silence Tlie sound of it 
again*’! tlic ivy 'was like link coins being dropped cetse- 
Icssl) on to sodden papei 

I told Inin 1 hadn’t thoindit ihout it, which was true. 1 
h.idn’t thought about anything ioj a Jong time, except 
Gratinu’s g< ing 

“Y<in mean you ind I will live thcr ir— m state, all 
alone ^ What sh ill I do all day 

“You’ll find It's a full-time lob one way and another. 
Thmgs’ll be buclong up socially soon We’ll hwc Aunt 
Marianne with ns as soon as u can be airangcd, to put 
you on the light ti ick Franc's is off again somcw^heie 
in the spnng . Once you get into full swing you’ll 
find It’s 3 full-time job all right.” 

“It could be,” I Slid, “foi someone who hJLcd that 
kind of ]ob ” 

His face which had become a little fleshy and puffy, 
and had lest its^le in haid outline, slowlv flushi'd, and a 
small raised vein showed on bis fort head 1 had not 
noticed be foie how much oldei he hid grown to look 
duiing this la<’t yen Only hn thick d.«ik hair, jnst 
slightly giey ing, icmindcd me of how he had once been. 
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“You don’t want to take part m the bminess, you don’t 
Want to take your place at the Manor . . . What do you 
want, Julje?’’ 

His voice was gently reproachful, not accuung, and it 
smote me, as did his changed looks, and his air of be- 
wildered surprise which cut through his hopeful exuber- 
ance bkc a chill wind He was dep ‘iident on me, ] thought, 
almost with terroi dependent on me for happmess, as I 
had once been dependent on him, whose stiength and 
glory had seemed the only unsh ikablc, piimancnt tilings 
in my life. I wanted to please him, and justify hn fond 
hopes ft)i ii'c, but not at the pnec of seiving either of 
those t)Tants, Randalls limilcd, or Randills of the 
Manor. I wanted a life ut my own, something apart horn 
them all, whose own hst's had alwTvs seemed to me, 
since I had become aw'arc of then mcaniiit!,. imperfectly 
manigecb ind licking in some precious cs‘cntial winch I 
w'anted, but could onl) dimly define, even ro myself. 
Idow could I please him when ro do so meant that 1 must 
obey him and lose my own wa/"' 


“I think,’’ 1 aaid, “that what I really w'^ant is a life of my 
owm.’ 

“A life s>f youi ow n * lie cc hoed, as if he had not heard 
me aright as if 1 had suggested followmg some m- 
erediblc, mipe>sMblc caiecr 

1 caught a glimpse tif us, suddenly, jm a gilt-framcd 
jtiurror hanging on the w all opposite me : one of tliosc 
slightly distorting Anrrors which show i educed remote 
reflections, so that we both appeared like two solemn 
puppets sittmg at a ceremonial meal, with the big bowl 
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of carefully arranged blooms between us and the silver 
and glass shining hard and bright against the gleaming 
mahogany. M) father was still comparatively young, not 
much o\Li fort), but even before the happenings of dus 
past year he had taken to himself the habits, deportment 
and btaiing of iiuddlc-age the years of responsibility 
and silf-suifjcitncy hid had then toll 

Zyes sharpened b\ our joint solitude, I watched him 
meticulously fmi Jung his dcsseit, lolding his napkin and 
leaning baek in the eh lu , all with a tlock-w oik piccision, 
a c ireful fojiiiality that belonged to a ninch oldei iiian. I 
had 1 sudden vision of hun, m the long distant future . a 
l^oiubcyesqne figure, stiff upright, unbending, going 
through Ills littl( med-tiiiK iituals e\cti more punetift- 
oi'dy than now lie was i git it sticUer tor foimality, 
with i \crv icutc consciousness of \liginty'' and ‘posi- 
tion’" a dtcp-lxddtd fill of' losing his hold on his 
inhentamt. In our sole inn little ceieinoiinl meals 1 sensed 
the scK-e\pKSMon of the snob, the pirvtnu 1 had come 
to know him Sciy well since we had been togcdicr at 
CrosbWiiids 

How WiHild it have been widi us, I wondered, if we 
had bteii thrown in each other’s company somewhere 
pretentious thcUi m tlui» stateK smJl rephci of the 
Manor How \v(>ulJ I ha^c felr if cucumsranccs had 
foieed us to bv, < eoiioini<all^ dependent on each other’ 
1 as the housckei ping daughter m tking the tnc'dcst budget 
do Its utmost^ it might ha\e made all the difference if he 
had held out the bait to me of being useful and indispens- 
able And 1 knew that 1 was not tint*’- and would not be, 
either at the Manor, or it Randalls limited. 

“I don’t think I know what you mean,” he said after a 
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long pause ‘'A life of youi own^ Who has ever tried to 
stop you from having onc^*’ 

‘‘It’s awfully hard to explain without soundmg 
horinglv selfish and egotistic.il . . • It’s simply that I want 
to follow my own inLlinituuis instead of letting other 
people decide what I ought to do. It surely isn’t asking 
much . . . It’s what ]eanettc ^ocs,” I added with I 
thought, 1 flxsh of mspuation 

“Jeanette knows what sht wants," he said dnh “If 
yoifll pat don my saying so, )ou’vc ncvci shown any 
deal signs ot \\h it you do want, which miy act ount foi 
othci pcopk tivinu to tell 

“Td have seen in-j way moie dearly if the wai hadn’t 
happened " 

“So would 1 good nnn\ other people. So would we 
all, in fart No, you can’t blnnu the war for your sh]ll\- 
shallviiig VI t WaitK t »r* much on the war It didn’t, foi 
one thing, uproot )(ai like it did Jc imtu It left you m 
the shcln. of \our home " looked at nu curiously 
“And ]\e always thcnieht of you as siuguhrly self- 
sufficient md coutenteti," he sud iiuisingK. “1— we — 
congi at dated ourxchcs beciu ^}ou showed so few sign< 
of being difficult md Kstle>s“ Ilis tone of wistful per- 
plcMtv, with the bnef dinivc lefcrcntc to ilamc, 
stabbed me with JemiU^t 

“fm soiry,’’ 1 said “I’m soriy iVc disippomtcdyou.” 

“Ihsippt anted me’ But you haven’t disappointed me, 
my de'ar^ Win weVe only lUst gettinje to know each 
other pioperh . . it’s whit I’se alw^ays wanted. I’m a 
little bewildered, that’s all I’ve always had your happi- 
ness m nund, whatever I’ve done or advised you to do, 
Juhe; but It seems I’ve been working completely in the 
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dark.” His sudden optimism, the sudden reversal from 
cautious paternal digiuty to youtliful ebulhence, was 
strangely touchuig. It fiighteued me lo dunk how much 
power I had to atfect Ins happiness, hos\ tlnn was the 
dividing line m our relationship how, at a touch, it could 
dissolve and 1 be on the side of adult tolerance, and he the 
supplicant, the hopeful plcadci. 

"Julie,” he spoke with the same blight optimism, "1 
have an idea. Wh it wc want, you ,uid J, nioie than any- 
dimg else, IS a holiday, somewihac to get our sense of 
proportion hack again. Lot'k here . I could gtt away 
for a week or two nlnu at rigiit awa^. We’d better go 
West, south 000^ .ill. I’d say, at this time of year We 
won’t b<iok in^avhcie, wc’ll |ust ineandci. We ran poJSc 
among elniiihts, rums, anvthing sou like. I liascn’t done 
anything of the kutd for setts ” 

The msjsftiii lain went on like .i tattoo. 1 salt! doubt- 
fully 

"Doesn’t it lam r.ither a lot dossn there ’ I suppose we 
couldn’t go abroid )ct^” 

I It look'^d so tiestfalkn at thi>, that I legrctted iny flat 
dull tonimoiisense mstmtly 

“It might be lather fun,” I said, trjmg to emulate his 
tone. "We could start off withotit an ’ iixed ideas of 
where wc wcic going. You could manage tbv petrtil all 
right, couldn’t you?” 

He waved aside this further piactuahty w'lth a little 
snort of n'ipat'*ncc. 

“Let’s go m the other room and study die map over 
our coffee," he said, pushing his chair back, with no hint 
of formabty now. 

If we could only get away we’d see dungs in a different 
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light . . If could get awa^ we’d see tilings in their 
right proportion , . . Everything will be different when 
we get back . . . How often do we tell ourselves and each 
other that escape fioin i problem is the same thing as 
solution! 


Dearest //die, 

We re (h liqliU J to hi v ihif you MiJ your fotha arc gotnq 
to settle ut the Mauoi. It wiU botii of you nn adtkd 
wkre^t, et a tune i dut^ tt\ mo'^r mcduK aud 1 so afraid 
that he Uti^ht Lv ionsiditwi (ru wq it up alto^ithcr. It^s 
lovely fo think that lit t nt I dont cate nhat fevufU ^ay^ 
about out oiH-of-daU vriutsf I know that ut htr heart die 
loi LS the phut as much <k ii c all do 
lt\ mcc, too^ to heal ycun havuur a hohday to^irhcr. 
Vrn um you *tc d a thuu^t^ and yout father will benefit 
from it, I ktfou . But couldnt you havt joiind sorudlnn^ 
more i xcHtng to do than wan ktiug to Lund\ I uJ or u her’- 
ever it is you re thtukin\r of It\ time you met some 
people of your own ajt , and you cati h It your JaAxer I said so, 
\our mule at d I uvuld love to halt you lure if you tan 
manaot a i^iiori it /' afu* yxwr I diday, Pethap:^ you could 
Lull here on yem way Inuk I hat u ouhl be lovely Were 
having a lomhmed Christmas and buthday pirty for 
Jeanette towards (he end oflkcernher, and you must be hen 
for that nhaUver happens Slu eonnng honu ne\t Tues- 
day, and IS still nry lun on the dress-sk>p idta ivhnh T 
still think ts rather risky . . 

Aunt Marianne obviously didn’t think much of the 
combmed holiday arrangement, or was impressed by rny 
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filial gesture. I rould see the good intentions, the plans 
for my welfare, ‘.ludding every line of her letter. I was 
going to be a particularly succulent pierce of prey m the 
immediate future, I c<iuJd see. I could hear her dilating 
on hci -theme to that patient man, Uncle hrancis. “There’s 
that poor child stuck vsith Olivei in the backwoods.” 
(Dallon was always “the backwoods” to Aunt Nlaiianne 
(lespite her piotesutions of aflcction for it.) 

Now liiat the war wms ovci I was hcginnmg to be a 
probj,.m to my family. They were suddenly aware of me 
and the shorrcoiniiigs and limitations which had bera 
ovcilooked during the beetle distiactions of the last six 
years. I saw myself bang probed and plodded and dis- 
cussed and w^oiiied over, and everything m me rcvoliigd 
j^ainst their justifiable intcifcicnce. And somewhere — 
not verv reiuou* or hard to find — ^w^s the solution, the 
key to my problem. Tins I knew deep dc'wn m me, and 
it foitified me against dicii well-meant uiimstrations. 


9 

On the mght bcfire we were due to leave for our 
hohday 1 went out to a slicd at the side <'f the house to 
feed a pigeon witii a brokt n wmg winch I had in a cage 
theie. On luy way hack to the house a vo-ct whispered 
to me out of tjie dank blackness. “Hello! Just a minute 
. . . before you go m.” 

“We can’t talk here,’’ I said I tool? him to the shaaows 
under the elms which divided the meadow from the 
garden. They were as thickly clotlicd now with ivy as 
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they were with their own It ivos in snmmei, the perni- 
cious giccn clusteiiug on the truiil^ and bouglis, and 
lustling, with an uncamry illusion of «uminer, as the 
cold litth bieczt from the xncr stmcd it I told hnn to 
staiid whcic the shadow fron the tallest tice was thickest. 
I wasn’t at ill afiaid of hiio oi stirtkd by die eiitounter. 
All I was aware ot w is ithtf bc-'ansc he hadn’t forgotten 
me and had b\ sonit means tracked nit down 
I whispcitd through the rusde of It ivcs “You’ie a 
destrtei iicn’L\ou'-' 

There was a long Iicavv siknet I could feel tin sui- 
pieion in Iuiij conung out to uk, thul and daik like the 
niglii-sluJows 

“1 don’t t ire ” I win p< k d “It doe ni’t affect me in the 
least J diKSic toll’d a good icaso i if it’‘ tiut ’’ 

“Wh'v ihould you think thif' You don’t know u t. 
You don’t kno A un thing about me 
“I dvin’r know wb) I am suic ’ I siid woadeiingly, 
“but 1 am 

We stood ffir some inoniciits w ithout spe ikmg At last 
J said ht sitaiitly 'I’ll v'> t aou so’iictlung to cal if you’ll 
waif in the meadow I’ll pratnd I’m coming out to the 
bud ag un ’’ 

Ihc wh t’ 

i told him about nn wounded pigt'^m 
“Tliank you,’ he ml widi the cold giaairy 1 had 
noticed in hnn before ‘But rhi'; tim^ f dined before 1 
came I’tejustcoim to siy gool-byc” 

' He bent foi w ard and kisseti luc , holding me cIojc m the 
shadow of the ti cc io th it I e ouldn’t see lus fat c, but only 
feel it piesscd close to mint 
“I’m like that bird,’’ he murmured, “in the cage that 
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other chap you Vc helped to put on his feet. 1 shall always 
be m your debt.’" 

He took my face between his hands, and kissed me 
again, very lightly and swiftly, and llitn gently detached 
hims Jf and disappeared bacls into the darkness. I heard 
hmn scaling the fence tliat divided the garden from the 
meadow and the soft brush ot the grass on the other side 
as he dropp'd down on it, and then ht was gone com- 
pletely. 

I lull back to the hou^e, m) hcar^* Jniost suflocalmg me, 
A.nd v\htn I u ached it and was on the point of going 
upstairs to my looin, un fitlnr c imc out of his study and 
stopped me 

*‘C oinc hcie a minute, Jiihc, and see what you thmbNaf 
the loutc r\c ina)>p<'d out ’ 

The ten non and the straiii Ind been rr^^sed from his 
ficc. b) t-hc pleasure of pitp^uition foi tlicjomnty. For 
him It was an escape from the daik honor of the past 
yeai into Jiglit, (or me it was suddenly a senseless flight, 
from where 1 wished most to be, mto a meaningless void. 

“What’s the matter*” lie said, looking up from the 
map spiCad out on his d^.sk, “You’re not listcmng, Julie. 
I wish )ou’d attend to what f’ni sa)ing.” He sounded 
peevish He had had his whims and fancies too long 
indulged to be anything but an c\n.tinj fellow-traveller, 

“I w int to finish my packmg before dmnei,” 1 \en- 
tuted. 

“Nonsense. Someone can do tliat for you surely.” 

“Who?” 

It was an old argument. He could lie vex get used to the 
idea that there were no longer enough servants to indulge 
his whims to. 
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He said grudgingly : 

'‘You’d better go up, I suppose. But Julie * . He 
called after me as I went to go ‘‘You are looking forward 
to this little jaunt, aren’t yoii^” 

Theie he was again . . . making me want to please and 
pacify him, as Elaine had done, as his mother had done, 
as everyone who had comt m cu itac t with him, tlirough- 
out his life, had done. 

“Of course I am \ou reassured him as you would a 
child wh'') doubted your 'incent^. I VrCiit upstairs, my 
thoughts racing and soaiing away from him. 
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PART V 


1 

I LAID the sticks down on rlic licai tli and turned round to 
adnn v’ the romn* the room tliat we’d hboured all that 
aftirnoon to tranbfoiin from inisciahlc dejection into 
joyful kitnity. We’d covered up the hare patches with 
red cuiiklcd paper, where the plaster had fallen, pulled off 
the tattered wall-paper, pitmed up pictures cut out o{[a 
Christinas iuapa7inc, put sprigs of holly .ind ivy and fir 
behind them, ,nd festooned the invitelpiccc over the 
rust^ targe nrh tinsel and more led paper. And now it 
was time to diaw the euitain so that the light from the 
lamp and the tiic wouldn’t show. I’d biv’ught an old 
black-out curtain fiom Crosswinds to hide our httle 
seeict wtuld — Gavin’s and my world — fioni the world 
outside 

By the lunc that he came oack With more sticks the 
fire w ould he burmrg well, 1 thought, pleased with my 
domcstit skill as I looked about me. I icld paj cr before 
the sluggish flames mitil the famt spluttermg became a 
roanng, ciarklmg bla7c , and, when the fir< was nght, I 
unpacked the /ood I’J bi ought and laid it out in the 
Clipboard beside the flrcpl icc It gave me intense pleasufe 
to bnng a semblance of ordei anfl 'outinc mto that 
desolate, foilom pi ’ce. 

I would never have found it, never have met Gavm 
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agaui, I suppose, if I hadn’t wandered towards the old 
quarry searching foi holly berries which were scarce that 
year. I saw him walkmg towards old Griffiths’ derelict 
cottage, and, when he heard my footsteps cracking the 
dead twigs above hnn, he quickened his pace, stopped, 
and then continued on his way, sauntering, as people do 
who, walking in fear, simulate mditTcrence. That was 
how I found him and his hiding-placc in a broken-down, 
abandoned ccHtage, two miles fiom Crosswinds. 

Luck, or the first pointing of dcstmy’s fingci, had 
helped me. If my fathei hadn’t cut our holiday short he 
would h.a\c been gone before i g('t back. And if 
Jeanette’s date foi demobilisation liaJn’t mercifully been 
changed, Td ha\c been at Ruhmond, attending hci 
party. 

I sat down on the folding carpet chair which I’d smug- 
gled out of a shed at Cii^sswunds, and waited fi>r him to 
come back. The other scat was a wooden crate covered 
with red pap( r. Wc had a tibk : one left, surpiisingJy, by 
old Gnffirlis dauglitcr in the scullery, now newly 
scrubbed and covered with a sheet of liolly-spnggcd 
paper. 

Td got some lovely food foi our party, bought in 
Chester tliat morning, together with a bottle of wmc, 
crystallised fiuit, chocolates and cigarettes. I’d got a box 
of crackers, too, and made them into a pyramid in the 
centre of the table, with a gailand of holly and fir round 
them, Everythmg looked wonderful. 

‘I sat looking out of the wmdow, before lighting the 
lamp and drawing the curtain, at the gicy December sky, 
the grey shades of the earth and the grey willows bv the 
pond above the quarry. The old hag-trecs humpmg their 
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shoulders like bedraggled weary old women, seemed too 
tired even to cairy the spmdly boughs which were all 
that were left of their summer burden. Winter after 
winter they had shared ■with the cottage beneath them, 
growiflg old with it, bent and broken by the muiderous 
wmds. And here w as 1, a little speck in the long procession 
that had passed them ; the gro'wing and the changing and 
the slow dissolution : and yet feeling the most important 
Item in it all ; 1 and my strange wonJciful find. 


“What made ycui thi*’k I bad good reason for any- 
thing I’d done?” he had asked tnc th.U altcmoon, two 
davs ago, when I had found him again. 

“I don’t know • J jiist felt it.” 

“You shouldn’t always trust yojt feelings. One day 
thev'il lead you soniew'hctc leally d.ingrrous.” 

“Isn't this djiigctous^” 

“I mppose It IS. Is that why it appeals to ■you'” 

1 looked round me: at the line of washing, hung with 
poignant luatncss over a piece of ‘tring before the fire; at 
the trutc arid the table, and the sleeping-hag wrapped m 
newspaper, propped in a comer. \ piece of ilic hideous 
crimson stuped wall-paptr flapped dismally in the 
draught from underneath the door . One thought of 
danger in terms of drama, ihc high peaks of disaster, the 
strife and clamour of pursuit: not in this j infill solitary 
attempt to suifc’ive with some kind of decency. Me had 
shaved, too, that day. 

lie rubbed a iiand over his chin. 

“Sixth sense,” he said; it w'as the second tune I had 
seen lum smile. 



“Whdt are feelings foi,” I asked, “if they can’t tell 
you ■when someone’s good?’* 

He smiled again, as if he were indulging a child’s belief 
in lather Cliristmas which he hadn’t the heart to explode. 

“I like that frock you’re wearing,’’ he said abruptly, 
“i like that bit of red agonist the grey. It looks well with 
youi dark hair.” 

“It’s coral — ^not red — to match these ear-rings which 
belonged to my great- grandmother,’’ 1 said, impelled by 
sudden nervousness to make conversation even out of old 
Clara, but .vware of the strangeness of mentioning her 
name in this place. My giaiidinother had given me these 
rehfs of liei — two exquisite little fan-shaped clusters of 
coral — when I hid adiuucd them once in hei room. 
“Take them, Juli.%’’ she had said. “They make your eyes 
shine. I like to think c>f them being on young eats, at last.’’ 
I lemembcicd the t<unt smell of sandalwood of the box 
m w'hidi they weic kept. 

“ Yoni thoughts,” he said sloW'ly, “go backward*: and 
foi w ards at ross your face like — ^likc clouds over the sun ” 

“Aren’t you afiaid any more? ” I asked him, the 
ncrvousin,ss dropping from me at the scienity lu liis 
voice. “You’re so dificrciit. You sound as if llus was 
really youi home, .uid we were safe hcic.” 

“J haven’t fi'lt like tlus until now,” he said, surprise in 
his tone. “It’s you who make me feel safe. You knock all 
the Jitters out of me.” 


And now I hcard'him outside agam. The brief day was 
almost ovc i and when he came into the room the firelight 
was wreathing and beautifying it, givmg the forlorn 
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Cinderella of a place its last flcetint? illusion of homeliness 
and grace. He put the wood down to dry before the 
fire, and I could see his fict m its glow, thoughtiul and 
prcoci upicd I felt his aims coming about me, as he hnclt 
beside me, ind I held him close wliilt the shadows deep- 
ened and the fiiclight gicw stionger 1 \v uiti d him to feel 
safe and ficc from liirm Whatever he bad done he was 
safe with ne 

‘It’s ndtilul,” he sud ‘ when ^ou’\e done a (rod- 
damn-mid thuig like I \c done, to di ( over you wouldn’t 
have dojit ollurwiSL because ot wlnt ir\ brouglit 
yon ” 

' Andl/Msaid ‘ ba\cm\Li been suil until now where 
I w lS g(ung l\( Wk 1 lunnui^ lound in click), wfdi 
esetybod) trvine to vontrol the tnfiic and telling me 
wb( re 1 sliould j;o ” 

He knelt foiw u I to put woo 1 on the file 

‘ You j >med the bi ^-t cireul n fom ot ill when you 
met u f- Julie,’ he J uid kisnd in^ 

I got up, drew the rurtnn, feartul the outside, lit 
the lan^p ind tooK tlie food troi i tl^c cupboard, and set 
It on the nble, which we drev nea ci lO the file 

“What a wondcitul giil I’ve goi^’ he sud, kissmg me 
again 

Writing about it now I s^.e e'>ur tni tc'gcthci, then, 
as a timeless eApcrience, without sequence, without care, 
hope or i egret, pur^. ronccutiated heppiucss, locked m 
the moment 

He poured the wmc into the t^o small glasses Td 
brought 

“To the present*” he said. “To the present diat Vm 

sure of.” 
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Wc diank after a solemn httic cluilang of glasses. 

When there was a pause in our eatmg we looked at 
each other, to see if the happiness was »till there in the 
othci’s eyes, like children wary witli a fragile toy. 

I notictd he ate slowly and fastidiously, turning over 
the cold chieken and ham and salad with his fork. 

“Ann't )oa hungry?” 

‘‘Terribly.” 

“Then why don’t you lat as if you art 

“Didn’t you cvei try to make the good dungs last as 
long as you could- -delighting in the torture?” 

Wc drank the c oflec, smoked, and nibbled the sparkling 
sugaicd fruit, turmng oiu chans to the fire. The wind 
crept undei the dooi, making the paper decorations move 
and lustlc. 

Y( T, my d irhti^, udl I knoh\ 
ilon flic hirfer wwd doth hloti\ 

And flu wiiihi'i sitoir and ttun 
Patti r on tlu window pain. 

Hut they iotinot ,.omt m hrii, 
lo my htth hahy d^ar . . 

“Wlut’s that y'ou’ie singing?” 

“A lullaby I used to lute sung to me.” 

Olwcn used to sing it to me, m her clear soft Welsh 
voice, on the nights when I was frightened when the 
ram agamst the window, or the moaning wmd kept me 
awake. 

“It’s lovely. Smg^somc more.” 

He sat on the l^-^or and laid his head on my knee. Hi- 
hair, lank, dark and wiry, lay m strands agamst the grey 
dicss he liked, and whu^ 1 wore to please him. 
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Flit the window shultelh fait. 

Till the itomy night is past; 

Atid the airliiins warm are spread. 

Round about the aadle bed: 

So, till mottling shineth bright. 

Little baby dear, good-mghtl 

I sang to satisfy lum. 

And tlicii Ik’ bt g ui tJling tiK of Laura, and it was as if 
thr aliiii \\ iiid had conic into rlie room, fcrtctmg out our 
hiding plate 

She was fan, with bright blue tluld-likc eyes, and she 
lived with her father, a widower, a busy G.P. in thcbig 
industrul nwvii in the midlands where Gavin was sta- 
tioned during lu‘ training for a commission. She was 
exempted fioii' sci \ ice because she was helpmg her father 
as a teciptionsi and disptn'-cr. They met at a Red Cross 
danc'’. whcic she stood our from .ill the giiU in umfonu, 
the turn kh.-ilci replicas of each other, in her white dance 
frock. She had a little shy stammer, which made her 
ditfcrmt loo. She seemed to bnn ‘omethiiig quite rare in 
W'omen. shy and uncertain, uiucnscious of her ebann. 

“ W.is she beautiful"’ 

'* Yes ... I thought so then, at any rate.” 

I thought he was trymg to spate me, so I pressed him. 

“Do you think so now'” 

He nodded^looking into the fire, with an expression on 
his pale preoccupied face, as if the admission tainted him. 

She roused ni him, almost from s' art, a passion of 
protectiveness. She seemed to him so vulnerable in her 
shyness and difBdencc, so much less equipped to fight and 
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clamour for herself than most other women. He con- 
tmued to see her dunng his training, but it was not until 
he was moved to the south coast, when he got his com- 
mission, that he realised what she meant to him. He 
diought of her at the mercy of her gruff, churlish lather, 
who took her so much for granted, and it seemed to him 
dbat he had come into her life for the sole purpose of 
rescuing her. 

Yet on the day he mairied her, her Cither said a sur- 
pnsmg thing to him '‘I’ve never known her to set her 
mind on anytbmg and not biuig it off,” the doctor had 
remarked with a cryptic, rather unpleasant little laugh, 
as he shook hands with the bndcgioom before they left 
fbi their honcymovin It seemed, at the lime, just one mote 
proof of t hurlishiiesi and wrong-headedntss towards a 
wrondrrful d tughtci. 

Laura wanted a home of her own, somewhere he could 
come back to w lien the w it was over , sonicwhcrc that he 
cciuld alwa^ s thitik of as home not just two i ooms m her 
father's house or somebody i he’’^ house. She bad got w ork 
at a clinic, but she would have plenty of time, living by 
herself, to look, fftei a home , md the next best thing to 
having bun with bet would be to keep tluir own little 
nest ui trim until the wonderful day when he was there 
to share it with her. 

The little nest took tlic form of a fair-stzcd house, out- 
side the town, which they were able to leiit, but when 
he suggested tint tlicie wasn’t much iikchhood of their 
sctdmg 111 dial district— he'd been studying law at 1 ondon 
Umvcrsity at the optore'ak ot war, and would want to 
return to London when it was over — she icplicd that, for 
the present, at least, she couldn’t be deprived of her 
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familiar surroiuidings and what friends were left to her, 
wliile he was away. She had a married sister at Brom- 
bridge to whom she was devoted, and she w'asn’t the sort 
who made friends c:isily. He knew how shy she was. She’d 
be rriiserable .anywhere else. And a flat wasn’t so home- 
like and satisfying as a house. Oh, she knew she was old- 
fashioned .uid provincial and silly; but he had known 
that when he married her, hadn’t he? 

She m.idc it all sound so very reasonable th.al he found 
himsclfdoiiig the most unreasonable things to satisfy her: 
selling the shares his father had left him, and spending 
uo.uiy all the legacy bequeathed him by his inotlicr, 
to furnish the house as she wanted it. I or an old-fashioned, 
provincial girl, she had surprisingly exacting tastes, *nd 
as she h.ui chosen the most expensive and difficult time 
to indulge them there wasn't math money left by die 
lime the nest was c'omplctc. 


He p.iusccl, listening to the wind among die creaking, 
complaining tree s. 

“D’)ou think there’s any noii’t in mv going on with 
this?'*’ 

I seemed to sec Laura standing at the door, hovering 
on the thiesholJ. shy, irresolute, a[t- ilogising to us for 
intruchng on our lctc-a-tctt% willing to retire now that the 
damage was done, now tiui she had wrought her havoc. 
There are sor|p people — there have been several in my hfe 
— ^who are more real in imagination than an) H‘cn in* the 
flesh. Thcrese was one of them, and^ Laura had come 
to thrust her phantom face between me and reality. 1 
would never be able wholly to believe m her, and yet 
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would never be able permanently to disnuss her. She 
would stay, hovenng between me and the tiuth, at one 
moment tauntmg me with her silence, at another whisper- 
ing to me of imagined deeds and words and gestures; 
and I would never be sure which m as true and which false. 

Oh, the power of the Therescs and Laui as of this world, 
I thought' Those soft, insidious, limmme women whose 
power did not die with them' I felt Laura’s feminine 
sticngth enshrouding me, indomitable and uiirontiollahle 
like the wind now threateiung the waimth and sparse 
comfort of oui dccicpit refuge. 

“Yes, go on.” I urged. 

Sometliuig m m-y \oice must h.ivc warned him. 

“Perhaps } ou thud. Tin saying all this to exonerate my- 
self, aijd jscihaps I .mi I don't know Ytm nevci can tell 
what your motives ire when you get down to funda- 
mentals.” 

“I won’t think aiiydiuig,” I piomiscJ, “until Tve 
heard it aU.” 

“You’ve got a lot of stnsc for vcnir age. Julic,” he said. 

“Tve had a lot of time to tliink,” 1 told him “And 
Tve done an iwf'il lot s>f watching That's not very 
clever , that’s just finding our at othei people’s expense ” 

The tiutli was, he said, he’d been a pii7e fool. 1 bad to 
undci stand that biforc I could oiidti stand anything of 
this story. Not L luta, not the war, nothing was to blame 
fiir w'hat had happened, but his own stupendous folly. 
He never did tlimgs bv halves, he said, aryl so, when he 
determmed to be a good husband he went about it 
thoroughlv But h^^was grateful to Laura, 1 had to 
remembci that too He was grateful to her for mariving 
him and endmg his lonelmess. He was an only child and 
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his parents had both died whih hf wis in Ins teens, and 
he had never niad^' many friends 1 Iis gratitude to her w as 
the kind >ou’d have had if a lifc-Iuic had been tin own to 
you \vhtu )ou were diifting out to sea And he didn’t 
lealU hkc solxtiidc, ilthougli hfc had done its best to force 
It on him, at difftant times, he liked being with people, 
liked hearing thtni talk That was one of the things he 
liked ibx ut being m the ami) the eonn adeship, the sense 
of sceunty )ou vot b\ belonging to » erowd 

f Iv got* on well in the inn) and w is a full Ik utenant at 
twenty-four I aura give i house-warming party <*0 cclc- 
br ite his promotion duimg oni of liis leaves She seemed 
raihei touelnr gly anxious to ^how him off to her friends 
and It sui prised him to find tint she hid s(' many She 
w isn’t lonely in the house without him ippircntly* 
There wa^ ilwa*js oiuconc popj.nig ir to keep her com- 
pain her sister or tn old s hool-fiiend, girls and their 
mcu-hicnds home on lease, nurses from the clinic whcTe 
sii^ worked It was wonderful, she said, having a place of 
her own to ask thtm to 

Ont le ivc, when In ainved 1 oinc, he found a girl- 
friend in possession of the spire-bedioom 


2 

1 hive pieced teigtthei all the details I cm remember, 
as the) w ere give n to me at dilfcrcnt times, so us to mtike 
the story elear Fie ’■i\c me at this Siji' simpl) a general 
history of what h id happened , and it was iatei that other 
charaaers, besides Laura (who had sprung into mstant 
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vivid life from the moment of bemg mentioned), were 
as dearly visualised. A distmct vision of the friend Bciyl 
was built up, as she became real to me; a smallish, 
brassy-haued crcatuic, simmiing up her potential adver- 
saries, coolly and calmly, and then making hci pi uis. Her 
thin, rather metallic voice is the chaiactcristic which I 
most clearly recall, because it was what irritated him 
most about her. She had come ti> stay, said Lauia, only 
until she got over her brief disastrous marnage, which 
had just ended in do oice She had been so wonderfully 
brave all through the awful business that no one could 
help bcfriv tiding hu What was the good c^f having a 
mce home if )on didn’t do some good wndi He felt 
selfish and lieaitlcsv wlicn he ccsnsidcrcd Laura's atiitudc 
tow^uds het fellow -ere atm cs. 


He was oveiscas fot two ycais after tlut, and when hr 
came home again, the end of the war was in sight and 
with it the hope of a loal life, at last, with Laura , un- 
punctuated by ka\c^ and faiewclls and di( he t tic 
concentrated bhs«! of bnet ic unions He had been making 
plans ail the wav in the tram to Broinbridgc how hr 
would gel a gram to finish lus studies, and then begin his 
career m earnest. With I aura to help and cncoinagc him 
It wouldn’t be difficult. He couldn’t imagine aiiythmg 
bemg difBcult wnth Laura beside him. 

But whai he stood cn the platform watching the stream 
of people drifting past him, vamly scarcliSig the crowd 
jammed at the statioir barrier for a glimpse of Laura, he 
realised liow fai hd hid tiavcHcd smee lie had last been 
in this station. He had come back changed. The only tlimg 
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that liadn’t changed m him, hr thought, was the memory 
of her, and the longing it brought with it The very fact 
thar she was not there to meet him, in thi vmgiiird of all 
the other women awaiting then retuiiimg menfolk 
tilled .Inin w ith vague panie And then he saw her 
approaclung him , and llie fiist ghmpH- of her struck lum 
•with Its unfamiliarity She was wearmg a fur coat and a 
cJth htilt hat, and tht effect as she stood m front of him 
■waiting foi his cmbiacc -was of a panning m wlucb the 
ait’> hid missed the likcmss bv o\vi-claboraimg his 
subject. Sht •■tood smiling it him, m i gracioiis. wclcom- 
mg that famtly t lulled him , like a ticwK lit fire m a 
ne'wly furnished room, gi\ mg no ical conifoi t or warmth. 
Then she gave linn hci check to kiss 

There were signs cicfvwhcrc ri tlic house of Beryl, 
although she svas out ■when they got home A small 
yappmg Peke bailed his way m the hall fr lined photo- 
graphs of imfanuhar faccs— moitly of soldicis and airmen 
— ^wc're scatteied about the rooms, a radiogiam stood 
where his own desk had been — sold, he heard later, to 
make loom foi the ndiogram Tht desk, which had 
belonged to his mother, had been a prized possession, 
and Its loss would once ha.c gieatly distuibcd him. 
Now instinct warned him that it 'w as of minor import- 
ance compaivd with the other matters at stake 


That night he licaid something which rcall) disturbed 
him Beryl lyho jomed them at supper, askt 1 casually. 

“How d’you like Laura’s coat^sJDon’t you think it 
smts her?” 

He ■wasn’t sure, he said. He thought it made her look 
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older . . . Wouldn’t he rather have her lookurg sophisti- 
cated? Beryl pursued, and Laura hurried in witJi the 
remark that if it hadn’t been for Ber)-! she’d never have 
had the coit at a barguin piicc. Bei}l, he found, knew 
where all the bargains were, knew how to defeat ration- 
ing, knew most thmgs, in fact. It vas through talking 
about the coat that he made hn disturbing discos cry. 
He found that all the money which had been illotted to 
hci while he had ban away, had been spent. Yes, «he’d 
promised to save ‘•onie of it, but he didn’t i calise how hai d 
it was to rnn a honu in wartim>. He’d been bavuig 
estrylhing doni foi him Hc’ti no idea wliar u cost toi 
two people to li\v . . When he asked how hiikIi Beiyl 
paid loi lici diare of iIk house and how ii.i'th longer 
she was going to stt>. the u citation simply began aguii 
. . . n It hadn’t been f<>r Bcry'l 1 could ikvci hue 
managed litre alone If it hadn’t bn n for Bei^ 1 


Our fut ^^.l> low the Jogs tuimiig to fine 

letl thljs hU (riukltd papa Onh cue of tlicni still 
kept Its stiirJv shipc and us warmth I he ilull) 

breath ot the old a ttige acf't upon us, srihhuig our 
backs with Its clammy touch, letting us loiow th \t it had 
nothing to offer us once its Vvarnirh and papei finery 
were gone. 

“lt\ a lottcn su>r>*” he said moving t^^c log with his 
fo6t. ''Boring, futile and pomthss. 1 don’t know why 
Tni telling It to yoy 

“Laura isn’t futile and pointless,” I said thoughtfully. 
“I see now what the doctor meant.” 
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‘*Do you? It^s more than I did. I don’t know that I 
understand yet what he was getting at/’ 

“She got what she set her mmd on. First you, then a 
h(nnc, then a fur coat • one thing at a t line. I think she w as 
ck\ci.to go about everything so in(‘thodically/’ 

“There was someone fai tlcwcrcr/' lie said. “There was 
Beryl, who got what she wanted with scarcely any 
trouble at all/’ 

“ Tell me nioie/' I said ‘‘I tow could a story be point- 
less V ^nch helps me to know )ou bcitc. 

“You mcctn that ?” I luld him clo«c Ibi a moment, and 
the coU w’tnt fioni us, and Ins fate lightened wnth that 
flickcimg of hope, like a spent taiidlc in a wa^^ward 
breeze. And when he rontmued the ‘^tory, holding me in 
hi^ arms so that we could tight the told together, theic 
vvas hope m Ins voice too. 


4 

The next morning 1 aura’s aster ( ailed w Inic Laura was 
ai the dune. He found hiinstlf dcknsivcly L.\plaming 
that It wouldn’t be long now, Ixloic ha was home for 
good, and tlieu wms no uceJ toi her to gwe up ail her 
time to him during Ins leave. The) were \ciy busy at the 
clmic . . . “Laura ccnainly is/’ said the sistei tartly, (^h, 
it was high time he came lion'c, she went on ; high time 
he sent Bcijl^acking. She*d often been gsnng to wnte 
to him, woiila havt done so long ago if it hadn’t been* so 
awful to think that it was her owt ^ sntcr she would be 
poisoning his mind against. 

She said something about a soldier who’d been having 
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treatment at die (luut “A sergeant*” she said, with a 
glance at lus own three pips ‘‘As if she hadn’t something 
better to do — ^her, a captain’s wife — than bother her head 
over a sergeant.” He had been to lire house several times, 
she said. It was all Beryl’s dorng She would never have 
behaved like that without Beryl behind her. 


He couldn’t believe ill of Lauia, and had practically 
ordered her sister out of the houst for ttymg to make 
him do so And even when, Jtnen by Laura’s coldness 
and strangeness lu hid foiecd from her the admission 
that she no loiigct loved lum, he convinced himself that 
every dung would he all right whm he had her to himself 
again, when lift \v is onte mote normal 
It w’as Beryl who finally killed ihis notion, ‘'ht fold 
him that she and Laura hael decided to most to a larger 
house They were gouig to be working partners and run 
a guest hou >e for busmess people. No hard work would 
be entailed’ just bed and breakfast and the whole day to 
themscivt s There w is a lot of money to be made like 
that these daj s Beryl had ir all worked out. They’d been 
discussing It foi months, she suil 

Beside the < haos of his private w orld, the outer world’s 
battles and struggles seemed to him simple, forthright 
undertakings Heie he was defeated at the very start of 
hostihties there seemed to him no use m fightmg, nothmg 
to fight for , . Yes, said Laura, when he ^sked hci . she 
and Beryl had decided to join forces didn’t he think it 
a good idea, since hji. owm future was so very tmeertam^ 
Later perhaps when he had somethmg definite m view 
they could talk thmgs ovci again, and then, as they 
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argued, she admitted that she and Beryl liad both decided 
they werai’t tcmpci amenta] ly suited to matriinony. They 
wanted to make a success of this idea of Bciyl’s — they 
wanted to tiy out bigger and better ideas in time. Beryl 
had a wonderful busmess head . . . When he asked her if 
she was in Jo\c with souieoiic else, she looked at him 
blankly and then laughed, ‘"Has Nan been telling you 
about die s-sergeant?” she asked, in her engaging, hesi- 
tant way. oh, there was nothing like that to worry 
about Since «hc had known Beryl she hadn’t redly 
been much interested in men. Bctyl wms so clever and 
interesting ,md had such extraordinary ideas . . . 

He told me he wasn’t \cfy clear about wdiat happened 
then. He icmcinbercd seeing Laura lying still. At fust he 
thouglit he had killed her, but then lie saw that she was 
breadnng, lying back on the eou<.h, wheic she had con- 
veniently fallen. Laura-like, she had managed to fall, even 
in her cxtremiry\ on to s<'mctliing comfortable . . . 

He went upstairs to his room, packed a few things, 
including his sleeping-bag and the least obtrusive clothes 
he could find. He had done evei^lhuig methodically and 
without haste, not c'ariiig what happened to him, except 
that he must leave the house he had come to loathe. 


3 

Sometimes,^ luc said, he had looked, aft<*rwards, 
anxiously, along the racks of Vublic librarv reading 
rooms diirmg his wanderings, to see if there wms any- 
thing in any of the papers about wliat he had done to 
Laura, and about his going. He had imagined, in a 
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childish unreasoning way, that there would be a hue 
and cry raised after him Such a cataclysmic happemng 
couldn’t, he felt, go unnoticed Then, gradually, he and 
his problem became submerged, of no impoitancc He 
got a job for a time working in a pub, someone in the 
pub had told him where he could get an identity card 
and a ration bool Nothing sccned of any importance 
except to pic«^c i\t his new identity There was no longer 
any future, onl> i fcatuickss, empty present, hie a long 
untndmtr d\\ Ih hid umit to the^c parts for no other 
reason than that a ticket to the stitK'ii it which the 
train stepped hid bt ought him ihcic He’d done a little 
work It luie vu tvv^o farms, and now lie mu^t find other 
woik else vvhere sirui tint was finished 

**Wh ttcue you i mining aw a) fioini''”Iasked,siioking 
his hair while bi considered tins question caxcfull). 
“^X^lKle will \on go when tlieic’s now hen r Isc to escape 
He slowK finished the cigarette I hid hande'd liim 
b(foK uiswenng T w lUhtd hun giving thoughtfully 
into tli‘ d)ing fire, a jniekcr of conctutr ition between 
his cse^ Then he ^ ud Ins head bick agiiust nj\ knt'O, as 
if he liid workeel out the problem iiid coiiW icla^ 

‘T dcm’tkiiow wlJ^ Ten luunni/ iwa) — I’m not .ifiaid 
of the pnnisJimcnt It may be because I’m dodging the 
tiuth I couldn’t face Mo t e>f us spend uur lises doing 
that, one way or another 1 simply happen to be doing it 
literalH He paused, as it struck b;y the truth of this 
sudden diseovci)r “It’s no joke to find you\c been a 
pn7c ass instead of a pi rfeet hmband, sou know , Juhe,” 
he said with the ru ful surpusc whuh accompanied all 
his adnussions of fiailty and folly. “It stiikcs me that 
you lose c\erytliuig when you try to overstep yourself, 
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whether you're ^lyuig to do the right thing or the 
wrong thing.” 

‘‘I wish you’d give yourself up,” I said, after a long 
heav)’ silence. “I’d wait until you came out, no matter 
how long It was,” I added diffidently, aware that this 
promise had a fcehlc ring beside tlie alternative I was 
offering. 

lie suddenly straightened himself, getting up ft«nii the 
low crate ou which he had been sitting, and looking as 
I’d first s(cti him look, in the passage at tlic Manor, 

‘‘No, I can’t do that,” lie said quickly. “1 said just 
now that the present was empty and meaningless, but 
that’s not really true. The only meaning it has for me is 
how long 1 can hold on to fiecdom. It’s a kind of challenge 
to myself. AX/liilc fni doing that 1 don’t feel I’m quite the 
ass I was ” 

J looked at lum wondLiinglv. The stoiy he had just 
finished seemed juddeuly to h,P'c lost its sting, to be of 
no more impoicance to mt than a tale told of someone 
else. I saw It merely as a me'ans to his redemption, and 
his present plight a ciucihlc in winch Ins lost dignity 
would be ultiniately' lestoicd. All the squalor and pathos 
anti tragedy were suddenly erasvd, his only hope of 
survival, I saw, W'^as in his utter, teintying indcptaidcncc 
To tuni in Ins flight tvoiild be to smrender again to 
Lauia, and to become again the lialf-hypnotiscd creature 
who had been enslaved by her. 

“Have you,svcr read Lm Yutang^” he siid, following 
my thoughts in his strange, abrupt was. “He says that 
human dignity belongs to the scamp you know ; not to 
the obedient, regimented soldier. He puts tlic rebel at the 
top of the scale and the soldier at the bottom in tlic fight 
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for indi\idual liberty All modem civilisation, he says, 
depends on the scamp.” 

He stood loolang down at me, hands in his trouser 
pockets, his thm pale face serious and intent. For me there 
was something poignant m his tamest effort to purge 
himself of pist law-abiding respectability by aping 
the scamp and vagabond I thmk my eyes must have 
filled with tears, for he raised me up, his touch on my 
hinds tentative and le^trained. I knew tlut Laura stood 
between us Now that he had spoken of her 1 knew he 
was no longci sure of me. 

I flung my arms round his netk 
‘‘I don’t care whit’s happened,” I said, in despair at 
this ficsh mtiusion, “Only don’t let me lose vou^ I don’t 
cait about an\ tiling so long as ] sa you again*” 

Tenor filled me 1 saw him }>uisumg some impossible 
goal, trying to satisi) the too-exitting \oiec of con- 
science , adamant, pci vcisc, heedless of liis own or my one 
else’s happiiitsa and peace, in obeying some impossible, 
self-imposed code And v^hen he spoke T knew that my 
feirs had cau^c 

‘T didn’t want this to happen,” he said, hn touch still 
light and negative where his bands l^v on m\ shouldcis 
‘T should have told you c\cr;y thing at the beginning, 
I shouldn’t have done this to you, Julie 1 — I iie\ ei thought 
it was possible . . . Me* As I am*” 

“You don’t loiow anjthmg,” I said half angrily. “You 
don t kiiow anything about women, at a^.” 

We laughed then, I thmk, and the foolish violence of 
the moment melted mto ti onquillity, like a bubble in a 
summer sky , but down on the horizon lay still the daik 
cloud of fear. He would write, somehow, he said, trying 
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to dispel It, Wc would not lose each othei. I need not 
fear. But I got the inipicssion that this was not so im- 
portant to him as to me. Before he found me again, he 
must find himself. His own salvation must come first, 1 
saw. 

If ct when the time came to say good-bye, it was easier 
tlian rd expected, although I had not hi^ faitli in the 
inevitability of events, which, he said, would bung us 
togcdier again. As he \\ is leaving to-mcniow, wc took 
down tlic trappmgs which bad served to delude us, and 
he helped me to put the folding-chair in the back of the 
car. 1 thought ot the t me 1 had taken part in a village 
play and had helped to strip the minute stage of scenery 
after the curtain-fall . . . 

It was over, the Cliristiiias idyll was o\cr but the 
recollection of it w< nJd diner through the mists of imseiy, 
like a rt collection brought back fnnn a gracious climate. 

“'I must go now,” he said, for feii of questions at 
home if 1 was away toc» long (1 was supposed to have 
driven into Chester to shop, and I could say I had been 
to see a film, 1 told him.) 

He came with me, shitldn^g the light of his pocket 
torch, to where I d left the cai. The Dcccmbci darkness 
lay thick and heavy upon us, with the low , hidden clouds, 
drifting from the mountains, pitssnig us like cold wet 
hands, imimcal and \ engchil. 

The engine was very cold and w^c weic a long time 
startmg the caj^* the little spluttciiiig noises biustmg out 
into die windy hostile lught umicrved me a foolish 
dog’s barking is umierving in a place \ here you crave 
silence and secrecy, and when w'^c had got her staited, he 
put Ins hand through the open wmdow space and held 
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mine foi a moment, briefiv lifting his torch, and I was 
giatefui for the glmipsc of his face, composed and re- 
assuring m the little arc of light. The car seemed to shoot 
away without my volition then. A pait of me h id obeyed 
the summons to go, while anothei part, incredulous at 
such a decision cried out m piotcst. Shiiibs scratching 
against die sides of the car nude a ‘‘hundcrous noise above 
the wind But down in the valley the wind died and the 
oust cicpt tow lids me, and in m\ numbness of mind, I 
drove without eating when I went, m a timeless void, 
half-glad thit 1 was k»st to ft cling, ‘ouiid and ‘?ight. 


6 

Ha(f-wi\ down a toad wliith I thoifght led to l>illc>n, 
the lights of a lar appeared, U swcivcd out ot the dark- 
ness, and 1 nun t illi d our to me 

Answering him would he like saying the fust words 
aftci Ciuri ig-to fiom a deep an I fnghten ng faint, I 
thought Wheii I had answcicd Inm, T would iccall 
everything, 1 vould be hick whdc I had bcdi Kfoie 
obliMon i( me mix ring ever Ytlxing being roin lad muti- 
lated b\ itcv)l];.cn('>n Oh, let me stay wheie 1 am in the 
grey uixMcting twilight ol not thinking, not feeling, 
not being . . 

The door of the othci cu opened and young Constable 
Tvans flashed Ins tonh lull on ni) face. 

think } ou must h ac tikcn the wrong turning. Miss 
Randall, * he said m his }.olitc sing-song voice. “ You’re 
just heaunig to a bhnd alley this way There’s onlv the 
old quariy at the end of hcie.” 
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“The old auury'” I oclioed stupidly “Then I’ve 
come back to wheie I started from.” 

He stood beside the car, his pleasant, fresh-com- 
plcxioncd face questioning mine, expressing his anxiety 
to oblige iMtlun the Imuts of his duty. 

“I'd advise you to take the first turn 1o the left. Miss. 
I’ve just come that way myself. You’ll dodge the nmt 
then — and it’s one of the patchy kinds that can play you 
no end of tricks — but you w on’t lose niuth time by taking 
the top road instead of the out down into the valley.” 
He was mclincd U' loquacity, but behind it. you felt his 
shrewd pi asant’si yestokuig »toi k , letting his tongue do the 
work of distracting w Inle they got on v itli thtir business. 

I thanked him and took his advice. It was only when I 
had driven a good pait of the w^iy home that uncertamty 
and uneasy suspicion penetiated ihiough the shell of 
numbness, diiving ihcu hinsMiig questions home Had 
1 answered as 1 »hould havt done' Shouldn’t I has/e been 
a little Ics-. abrupt, mtd my wits more, tiled to find out 
m what diiection he was going^ I couldn’t decide where 
I had gone wiong, ncitlier could I rid myself of an mieasy 
seu«e of danger. This occupied ind distiactcd me until I 
I etched PaUon, wheie there w o no misr, only a blur 
of deep black where houses and nets huddled together 
at the foot of the Manoi, with the luei shining like ink 
beneath the skeleton willows. 

I ran the car silently down the little inchnc towards 
Crosswuids. Theic were lights in most of the rooms 
downstairs and I guessed that, dinner ovei my fathfer 
would be smoking and reodmg in the study, and Roberts 
clearing away m the dming-ioom Then, glancing at the 
clock on the dashboard, 1 saw that it was half-past nme; 
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and, foolishly, with irritable, childlike petulance, venting 
my deeper worries on the trivial, wondcied why the 
lights weic on in this unaccustomed way, why routmc 
was disturbed. 

I went into the house, ineanmg to go straight to my 
room. Later, I would say I was too tired to come down. 
But lulf-way up the stairs I stv'ppcd, hearing a familiar 
voice. Turning I saw Jeanette coming out of the study, 
glass ill hand I should have known who it was who 
had given the house that air of a lighted, shining ship, 
astir and wide awake Jcaiu tte, ever since I cuuld remem- 
ber, had alwavs had tliat ctiect upon any house she 
cntcicd. I titiuturc, people, loutinc, seemed all at once to 
be distuibed, set in motion and disrupted under the im- 
pact of rliat terrific vitalit) 

She stood at the foot of the staiis, from the middle of 
wlmli I suiveycd her wiriK, is ] habitinll) did. 

“Hello! Whcic’ve you been^” she ealled out 

I came downstairs, slowly md reluct intly, iintate'd, as 
usual by hei , all the old childish feud’s using between us, 
as the) iiuariabl) did like a spiled mieccssihlc wall, 
T\c IxMi out dioppiiig.’’ 

‘ Really 'lou’vcniadc quitcadn of it havciftyou’^** 

“Why didn’t )ou let us know^ ^nu were coming^” 1 
tried to iiifasv. <onic w Jcoinmg warmth into ni> voice, 
suddenly icnicnibcruig my duly. “We'd no idea you’d 
be demobbed so soon. T thought from Aunt Marianne’s 
letter ” 

“Oh , It was all a mess-up “ She brushed my attempt at 
cordiality aside mipatientl). “But for heaven’s sake come 
down and let me tell you my lifc-stoi) m comfoit ” 

My father now came out of the study into the hall. 



“Where were vou, Julie’ I was beginning to be rathei 
worned. If you’d been much longer, I’d have been out 
looking for you,” 

I ihould have foreseen that, I thought, with another 
stab of f„ar at my thoughdessnese. 

“I’ve often been out later than this without causmg any 
excitement.*’ I let the impatience sound ui my % oice too, 
hopmg to distract them from mythmg else they might 
have detected there. I felt Jeanette’s eyes on me as I came 
dowiiistaiis, rnalarg me feel curiously naked and unaimed. 
It struck, me as a «mgular piece of misfoitune that I should 
has c liad her to e oiitend with as well as my private nuscry 
on tins crucial night. 

I followed them borh into the study. On a little Ictj^ 
table at the arm of one deep leather chau were the sherry, 
whisky and sodi and glasse's on a siKer tiay The air was 
heavy with the <cent of cigais and cigarettes and the 
lacquered grandfather clock ticked slowly m a comer, its 
soft steady rhythmic noise muted by the carpeted opu- 
lence and tiic solid surrounding luxury . The contrast of 
the loom was so great fiotii that m which T had lately been 
that the loom stiuclc upon m\ senses like an unfatiuhar 
place, a place of unbeheviblc serunty and softness 
Jeanette sUiod bcfcnt the fire, her back to it, like a man. 
My fatlici h mJed me a shciiy as 1 sat down 

“You look cold, Jiilie ” He spoke sohcitously, and I 
saw him glance with faint distaste at lus mcce 

“You must ^xcuse my mihtary manners.” She gaye 
one of hei disarmmg little laughs, and shitn d her nostfiotl. 
My father was the only one I had es cr seen her defer to, 
or attempt to obey. She treated both bci parents with the 
indulgent contempt she might have accorded a younger 
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brother and sistei of inferior intelligence. I thought what 
a handsome creature she was nevertheless. Even the 
crushed kliaki shirt, drab skirt and stockings, could not 
hide that fiom me. Hci dark luminous eyes passed 
amusedly from one to tlie other of us, permittmg us to 
sliarc her bttle joke against herself. 

“You look different, Julie,’* she said, her glance sud- 
denly fixing Itself oil me. “Different from when I saw 
you last.” 

“We’ve been awav,” my father mtciposcd qmckly, as 
if rescnnng her personal interest in me. “We both 
benefited greatly from the change,” he added stitily. I 
could not then understand his attitude towards her, that 
evening, and she wa^ clcarl) puzzled by it; and to offset 
her pique and slight bewilderment, she betaine a little 
moie bombastic and tilkative than usual . . . Heavens! 
How she was going to nuss the army! A gnl she had 
tiavclled with from Newi astlc to Crewe had tried all the 
way beeausc she was leas my it . tlic troublt with most of 
tliem, of course, was tliat unlike herself they didn’t know 
what they weie gomg to do with themselves m Civvy 
Street. Slie giant cd at iii) fadier hopefully, with achildish, 
rather tiigaging toueh of naivtte, knowing that this 
was whcic slu had pitviously scoted witli lum But I 
could see from Iiis fate that she was uritatmg him pro- 
foimdly. Htr j.argon, hci woman-offit er's booimiig, im- 
pressive w ay of uttering one of her occupational cliches as 
if It wetc something slie had tliat moment invented her- 
self, weic just the ^nd of socul lapses he abhorred. To 
him, they were a trc,uhcry, not only to the class to which 
she had been elevated, but to the family into which she 
had had the good fortune to be bom. 
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Her prcscnc", that evening, grated almost as much 
upon me : finding her thcie was like being greeted by a 
music-hall comedian after rctummg from a funeral, and 
1 can see her, in retrospect, m little else but hai sh antagon- 
ismg colours. I was too tiied and shAen then, however, 
to perceive what underlay my father’s changed attitude 
towards her. Later, I saw that it was related to oui own 
changed status. Wtie lU'f he and 1 the future inastci and 
mistr^’ss of Dallon’ Whether consciously or not. he 
wished others to be aware of that fort I had been elevated 
to a position approacliing his own in dignity and stature, 
and no one who did not undei stand Ins almost fanatical 
pride m faimly and family possessions and achievements, 
would ever coinpiehcnd his feelings ccuiecniing thefltn. 
I saw. latei, ve ry clearly how it was wuth him that night. 

Jeanette was on hci w\iv home, she said, and would 
continue hci )ournev thcie to-moirow. I think she half- 
expected us to pi css licr to stay longu. as Grannie auto- 
maacAy would have done, but ncidiei of us did so. 
The impic'^sion w^c gave hot of a new solidity, an alliance, 
must have seemed stiangc to hci, and its rapid giowth 
cquallv extra' udiuary. Soinet* ics, when 1 look back on 
that night, I am glad thit iii) fatlici, at least, had this 
delusion to hearten him It in ly have fortified him for 
what was to follow so soon The onl thing that hurts 
me still is that the descent to reality must have been all 
the more terrible bcca'isc of if 
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I tried to salve my conscience because of our treatment 
of Jeanette by gomg for a w'alk with her and the two dogs 
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next morning. The dying year had turned suddenly 
spnng-likc a brown dry oak leaf, which had been caught 
in a buvh, glowed among die d irk branches where it was 
lit by the sun, as if it had been given life ctgain , and when 
we came near the Manor there was a pale gold light 
softening its white front, like sunshine on snow; and I 
th<*uglit it PxOic beautiful thai. 1 had e\cr seen it. The 
da7zling whiteness of summer was ciude and cold beside 
that iLvn mg winter hand laid on it between bare brown 
tret s. 

The Big 1 louse spoke to me hkt a living dung, and 1 
want'd to listen to it, not to ni\ cousin’s chatter of 
past triunphs and those to come, of her plans, already 
set 111 motion, fc'j her new life. 

“Vl^lnt I c in’i understand,” I In'aid thiough the whis- 
pers about me of fiiutly Stirling caidi and trees, “is 
people who can’t adjust thcirscKcs to change I always 
think voLii fathers a t«^t like that, Julie, Although you’d 
ncvci think it tu look at him, and I admiic him tre- 
mendously, I always think 

“WJ),^what do vou thnik^” 

“Oil don't stnl King loyal nid daughterly Soinehody 
should ciiticise someone in the family nosv and then. 1 
nit an he's inelined to go on bcliesing what he wants to 
liebtvc, instead of seeing wh it’s under lus nose.” 

“What foi instance^” 

But I wis only half-hstcmiig to hei. looking at the 
Mau(>i, and at the gicc^n slope going to ‘meet the liver, 
down to the little empty gap be rween the trees where the 
boat iiad been, 1 iindcjste'od, at last, what had happened* 
I, too, liad broken from ruy iiiooiiiigs, I low could I live 
there m the House agam, thuikmg and feeling as I did? 
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How could Hit myself be deluded by it now that I knew 
where I wanted to go and what I wanted to do^ 

“YouVe not hstemng,” said Jeanette. “I was just saying 
It’s tune he stopped pmning his hopes on you, don’t you 
thiuk?" 

It was true. I wasn’t listening to her. Roundmg the 
curve of the Manor drive was a car I recognised. P.c, 
Evans gave me a friendly salute as he diovc past us, and 
1 wa^^ched the car take the short cut to Cross winds, and 
quickly disappear beytmd the wall which bound the rose- 
garden 

"‘You’ve no intention of becoming the sqmreen or the 
female captam of industry, have you?” she pcisisted, 
“It’s plainer, e\cii than it was bcfoie, that you’re not Sut 
out to be either,” She waited like someone who has 
just given a sharp tv itcli to a rein. 

“Yes,” I said absently "‘I expect you’ic iighn’* 

“Right^ Ofcouise I’m right I haven’t been living with 
a squetd of females for the past four yeais without findmg 
out somctljiiig about the breed ... I suppose you’re 
not going to tell me w'ho it is who’s finally made up 
youi mind for you^” 

Torn with dismay at her astuteness, anger at her 
cftrontciy, and a disquictuig, giiawin^ anxiety over the 
car’s appcaianrc, 1 renuincd silent. 

“All right,” she said, tightening the bit now% vengc* 
fully; “if you’ic nor going to all me, I’ll tell you . . . It’s 
someone you’re met since you weic at the Victory do. 
Someone you’ve got up your sleeve that you eithci can’t 
produce, or don’t want to hence the lu i' of conspnacy. 
Oh, Julie, you’re not quite as t lever as they all tliink you 

I 

are! 
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'‘Tin ^lad of that,” I sajci. “It saves me the trouble of 
saying anything.” 

Matching our change of tenipcr the sun had disappeared 
bchmd a litdc cloud and the House and the grass and the 
brown trees took on a tinge of greyncss which was like 
the shadow of pain across a face. 

“I don’t know',” Jeanette said querulously, “what’s the 
niattei with. you. You’ve no brothers or sisters. You’ve 
no one, Tcally, of your owm age to confide in. Anyone 
w’ould think you’d ” 

I turned and faced her and she suddenly stopped, 
abashed. 

“I’m sorry,” she sui prised me by saying. “I don’t want 
to butt in on your affairs, of course.” 

1 wondered what had been in my face to liavc had this 
effect upon her. 


I’ve often been stiuck by the presence, at times of crisis, 
of certain people who, with some soit of characteristic 
incviiabiluy, Jway^ turn up at the crucial moment and 
place. Pei^plc like Jeanette, foi instance, nearly always 
appen, iinsohcited, generally unwanted, at critical tunes 
in 111) life. I have nc\ ei knowm her to be absent from any 
of our finnly crises except from those — like Elaine’s 
death- -winch occurred while she, herself, was partici- 
pating in an even greater crisis. 

I should have known, if I had had that prescience which 
experience finally gave me, that her appearance on that 
night of my return after seeing Gavin was significant, 
full of foreboding. 
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Wc took til* footpath along the rivcisidc, its stillness 
in tune widi our subdued mood Nearer Crosswmds the 
river moved more swiftly, although still silently gicy- 
gr< en at the centre, dark and sluggish by the bank where 
the stalk trees overhimg it, then roots piotruding, like 
bones long bulled, through the sodden earth. A thrush, 
peichmg unseen among the feathery pines, made the only 
sound, for the dogs were fai aliead. I recall this walk very 
clearly, each sight and sound imprinted <*n my mind, as 
if I had been consciouslv taking a last look at this patch 
of familial scenery. 

W»- made polite coiwcisation as we turned up the 
path to the house. I asked Jtanette if she winted lunch 
hunicd furw'ard because of hci tram what tunc sh^'d 
like a car ready, and she, in hci tuui, wanted to know if 
I -was coming to her cclcbiation party’ in tlie Nesv Year. 
We chatted willi the politeness of those severed by 
embarr-issment, ind then Jeanette and lici infunatiug 
curiosity were instantly forgotten. I'.c. Evans's little blue 
car standing at the entrance to the house gave me* a feeling 
which I hid never had before; alert and watchful, I 
approached my home as if I ■* -re a tiespasser, feaiful of 
deteetiou. With false lightness I said to Jeanette that I 
would go by’ the side-door bee ause of rl - dogs , but it w as 
bceause I wanted to get aw ly from her to be by myself, 
and thmk tilings out in peace. I diought of every possible 
reason for the policeman’s vj>it. 1 went over every W’ord 
of my (onvcrwlion with him, leassuiing nivsclf witli 
remmders of his pleasant smile and courteous manner. 
No one bekivuig hke that, easy, unl,i.ncd, carefully 
pohte, could have been hot on the scent. (What scent? 
The very word, sprmging mto my mmd, made my 
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spirit quail.) There would have been some hint, some 
indication, surely, of gnm officialdom in a man doing 
the law’s business^ 

I put the dogs in their kennels and went upstairs. I did 
not know where my father and the policeman were, I 
could hear no sound coming from any of the rooms 
downstairs. But up in my room, with the wide windows 
framing the sweep of lawn, I felt serene again. Here weic 
reassurance and the ability to smile at the absurdity of 
unfouiidcd fear. There was nothing unusual in the police 
visitmg my father, a C^ounty magistrate : the htllc service- 
able blue car had often stood m the drive, as it su^od now, 
like a small patient dog awaiting its mastci. P.c. Evans s 
voice making his fircwell, the bang of the car door, the 
scraping of gjavel under wheels* the iittle ritual wluch I 
had heard befoic, would soon take place ag.un^ and all 
this childisli imagining be put to shaiiK. 

I heal d Jeanette calling me from the foot of the stairs, 
but I pc'wdcred mv face with caic ^and put on more 
lipstick and saw’^ that my hair was nghr, before 
answering her. I had an odd sensation of being called 
down to aii^wci iny cue It was impoitanl to look 
right, to feel poised and to look calm for the part 1 iiad 
to play. 

“Oh, Julie,” said Jeanette casually, “your father’s 
lookmg foi you,” 

The holly and mistletoe on top of the caived oak cup- 
board shone m the light streaming through the fanlight, 
and this, foi some unaccountable reason, cliccrcd and 
rcassuicd me afrcsri. It was as if such symbols could not 
accompany anything but stable normal happenings. My 
father came to the door of the study. 
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“oh, there you arc! Jahc, would you come here a 
minute, please^’ 

There was notlung to be got from his tone. 

1 went into the study, smiling, prepared to contmuc 
the polite exchanges of the previous evenmg. 

“Constable Evans is making a few mquiries, juhe. 
He thinks you may possibly be able to help him a 
little.” 

M-'f father made a vague polite motion towards the 
policeman standmg beside the table, with one hand near 
a silver spoon and fork laid tlierc, as if be half expected 
them to leap off the tabic. 

“Good moinmg, Miss Randall. I'm sorry to have to 
trouble yt>u, and tins is ^ust .n loutine check-up, you 
imdcistaud . . , Last night, when you were driviug your 
car lomid the old quart y, did you — ean you lecall havmg 
scin 4nvonc rluicabouts^’* 

I shook my head slowl^^•, is one docs, ruimnatmg over a 
preposterous que'stion. 

“It wts so misty,” I said, after i time. 

P.c J: vans gently shiftt d a foot. 

“I'U hive to ask you tor \ . oi No, I’m afraid, Miss 
Randall. Just fen tlic puiposc of tins mquiry, yon under- 
stand.” 

“No. No, of course not ” 

“Why ‘of course’, Miss RandaU’” 

“Well, . . . It’s the last place one would expect to meet 
anyone on a nftsty wmter’s mght, I should siy. ’ 

“You’d got lost, yourself, if I remember nglitlv'” 

“Yes. Hoptkssh 

He suddenly held up a httle black note-book 1 hadn’t 
noticed in his hand. 
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‘'So much so that ^ou fimshed up whcic you started, , 
I believe^” 

“Well, not exactly What I meant was that I 
seemed to have been going lound in ( irclcs for the past 
half-hour 

lie was Silent for a moment or two, scribbling m the 
little black book My father, Icaiung against his desk, 
lit a cigarette I thought he seemed a bttle impatient, 
as was not unlikely, at ilus interruption to his nionung’s 
activities Although lie was it home that day it w’^as 
sunply so that ht could go through some of the more 
mtiicatc reports befoic making a suminaiy of the yeai’s 
work In the afternoon one of his secretaries would come, 
to reniiiii for several hours of dictation and typing 

“\oirre SLiic you heard no siiimd"' I don'r want to 
alaini ^ou, or anything like that. Miss Randall putting 
ideas into 'vour head about nurht piowkrs ” lie smiled 
plaeatinglv “But if voifd pist think veiv hard, foi a nio- 
nunt oi two, rack yonr memois and tell me if you heaid 
or aw anyone round the tjuaiiv last night Td be very 
grateful 

“I saw no one,’’ I said fiimly i shade too firmly for 
both shot qui k gl inces at me is if I had said something 
highly significant. 

“Quite,’’ Slid the constable, almost as if he were afiaid 
of me 

“And now Miss Randill, do you recognise these’” 

He held up tlie fork and spoon. Ins frc»h face lighting 
up expectantly 

I took the things fiom him. and slowly turned them 
over, to gam as much time as I could There was the 
imtial R, and the peacock which my father had had 
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engraved on all our silver, and between die prongs of the 
fork a famt trace of the salad Gavin and I had had for 
supper. 

“Yes, of course,” I answered. “They belong to us. 
Thcy<Iic from this house.” 

“You’ve no idea how drev came to be m the cottage 
111 the quarry old Dan Griffiths’s cottage 

“None at all ” 

“You didn’t leave them there yourself?” 

' No.” 

“Thank you, Miss Randall. I’m sorrv I’ve had to worry 
you like this ” 

Ik closed his little book and put it away in a pocket of 
his tunic, tapping it with an an of slight satisfaction. 
We all kntw that Pc Fvaiis was dtsiincd for higher 
things, that Dalloii was a mere stepping-stone to larger, 
moic lowarding fields Ik had i rcpuwtion for astuteness 
and swift action to mauitani He went almost immedi- 
ately, apologising to us both for havmg detamed us, 
and when Icancttt walked into the study as his car moved 
awav, my father said, with a pcreniptorv w we of the 
hand “We shJl be free iii > moment, jeam ttc At least, 
Juhe will be. I have some w’oik to get through” Sshc 
retired with that odd rmxturc of compliance and defer- 
ence which sat so straiigtK upon hei 


w 

He closed the door after her, very < ^rly, as if he were 
m the room of an invalid. 

“ Sit down, Juhe.” He pushed a large silver box, which 
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^tood on his desk, towards me “Have a cipartttc,” He 
held out Ins lighter. 1 felt like a patient, or a client, come 
to a doctor or solicitor foi advice about a ticklish prob- 
lem. Preliminaries were necessary, there could be no 
hurrying m the delicate business wc had on hand. 

After he had lit his ovm cigaiette, he said casually: 

“Tell me, you were on your v'ay back from CJiester 
when you saw our fiiend last night, weren’t you^*’ 

“Yes,” I said, and waited for him to rontmuc. 1 
couldn’t claboiate die he. not to Inm, but something m 
me quailed at this threat of fresh catechising, as it had 
not done undei the official barrage. 

“Then what were you doing at the quarry when you 
met Pvans’” 

“1 lost my way. You heard me tdl hiia. In the 
Bust,” 

“But tluie isn’t a way of icaelnng the quarry from the 
Chester road — unless you came light back here first. 
You smtly couldn’t have done that without knowmg?” 

He Sat loohmg at me his dark eyes appraising me 
belund his heavily iimmed glasses. 

“I ask,” hr went cm, w^tb a hint of gentleness in his 
tone aoainst which 1 fought, “Ixc lusc I don't like the 
idea ol vou wandeiing about in tlicsc lonely parts by 
yourself at night Do y ou know that thei c was j danger- 
ous criminal at large wliile you were out yesterday? 
Through Evans’s sharpness he was caught only a few 
yards from where you were mcandermg about m your 
car.” 

I don’t know what expression crossed my face, or 
what showed m it of fear, relief, joy, and then fear 
agaui. 
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“who was he?” I managed to ask. 

“A man wanted for desertion and attemptmg to do 
grievous boddy hatm to Ins wite, a potential muiderer 
apparently. And just to add a touch of variety he’s 
managed to do a spot of burglary in tins house, too, it 
seems.” 

“If Pvans thought so,” I asked quickly, ‘ wdiv did he 
ask me if I left those things there'” 1 nodded towards the 
spoon and fork. 

“How should I know r He has his own methods of 
gettmg hi evidaic'*. But the man’s beuig charged with 
havmg tliem m Ins unlawful possession I do know that 
... So yon see, Julie, ’ he was snuhng now m a most 
di>armmg wiy, lus eyes suddenly softening and lookmg 
at uic as they h.id so fiftcn ioc'ked at me as a cluld. gaining 
all my trust, “you see the net teats', vlon’t you, my dear, 
of heing more careful whf're you go .it night ^ After a 
wai, there’s always a lot of this sort of thing to contend 
with. There are men roaimng about with the mstmets of 
wolves, who’ll kill, to got themselves a meal.” 

I held my hands tightly together as if 1 were getting 
reads to leap mto an abyss. My legs were tie*mbhng, my 
teeth beguming to chatter. T eie we re tcais, toe to b ittle 
widi, teals of misery for the blow 1 was about to deal 
hun, tears for die blow 1 winild deal ny self by this final 
sundenng, which, now that the moment had come, I 
found moie temblc than I had ever dreamed it could be. 

“But he dijdn’t steal the things,” I said. “I took them 
there. I forgot to hi mg them back with me. I’m to blame. 
Will you tell Evans that? If you don’t. I’ll have to tell 
him myself.” 

The qiuetness that followed was like the silence diat 
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might have come if having throwTi a weapon with all 
your force you waiud, m vam, for the victim’s dying 
cry. It w'as a hcaw, dead, meaningless silence, like the 
stillness in a wood after a gun has been fired, and nothing 
stirs. You may have dealt a lethal blow, there is nothmg 
to tell you, 

“I don’t know what you’ie talkmg about,” my fathei 
said at last, evenly There was neither anger nor incredu- 
lity m his voice. It was just as if he had risa’ out of the 
bushes assuimg mt that no harm had been done, my wild 
thrust had had no ctLct Would I onnpose msseJf, please, 
,md till him what it w is all abmit*' “This afiaii has noth- 
ina: more to di' w ith vou or me tvans has got bis man, 
and I shill set that hv is comnitiidtd highly m the 
proper qiintei And I dunk I heir Miss t trier’s 
voue in th( liall Mil’s atnvuig caiJy to-day hi that I 
can git unit impoitnit letters olf by tin ..ailv post I 
italls must gtl on with things, I’m afraid, juhe Wt tan 
talk about this latoi peihaps 

lie m idt me fctl like an hysterical palicnT, uvei taxing 
a buss doctor s paiuntc and time 

“But It //(!< somt thing to do wiili me*” I putd^wn the 
h, If-smokt d c n,art ti siiddci ils angt rt d by this pi etenc e 
at indiritHiict “It has < vtij thing lo do with me I can’t 
let sonicom i Isc he blann d loi what I’ve done I went to 
him in thi cottage It wasn’r true wJiit I said to Evans 
about lonnnu from Chtster. 1 went to stt liun — ^his 
mint’s Gaviu — and I’v'^c sciu him several times 1 love 
him ” 

This final assertion of independence sounded incredibly 
lame and flat, although 1 had been kt tpmg it to throw 
down! like a tiump card, ui tmiinph 
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Excrpt for the little laiscd vein on his foiclietd. f 
would not have knotvn that my outburst had had any 
effect on him. He said, without any show ofinteitst: 

“1 think I hear Jeanette and Miss Carter talking out- 
side.” 

H“ looked at me wnth the distaste I mi.’ht havi* fit if 
our positions had been icvirscd. Wc had alwas's— he and 
I — been punctilious m the w it(h we had kept tui our 
fechiigs ever suice the (.<.'e memorable occasion when tlic) 
had been given full rein. Since then, wc had tacitl-y kept 
uji the fu tion of out immunitv from deep ind shattemg 
emotion. At the tune of hi line’s cliatli wc had both 
behaved with tlu greatest c dm and resti uni 1 xicpt for 
Ins lostlessncss, then, his mabilitv to slccis without diugs, 
it would liasc been impossible to know' that anything 
unusual had liappencd in his life. 

I went reluctantly fiom Inin, now, knowing that to 
tiv to cany on tim couveisition later would be a gicat 
deal balder thin even this inn n i w h id been. 1 hcic was 
something cuitously childish about his icfusal to grapple 
with unpalatable facts, I thought n w".s. perhaps as 
Jeanette had said, that he ccnildn’t adju'.t liinisilf to 
change, easily or readily. If tlungs — oi people— turned 
out diffcrentlY from what he had imagined oi planned, he 
refused to admit the fact It was all a pait of his .u i<)g.iifce. 

I went out of his room as Miss Carter c-nne in. His 
clucf secretary was a curious wopy of Elaine, it suddcid) 
occurred to me. She was a tall, pale, composed woman 
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in the eaily tliiriics, with her ash-blond hair worn in a 
knot at the nape of her neck. She was always faultlessly 
dressed, and this inonnng, I noticed, she wore little 
white-plcatcd ruHs at tlic neck and cuffs of her black 
dress. She gave me a remote little snnlc as wc passed each 
other: polite but aloof as befitted her calling. 

If Jeanette had complained, nr even stormed at me, as 
she had every reason to do for m\ neglect of her, and my 
father’s cursory treatment of her, 1 WMuld have felt better. 
Defending myseU against her w ouid have made me forget 
my j'»reot*.npatioi) pcriiaps. She simply said, quietly, very 
unlike liersclf: "‘I’d be glad if you could Jet me have 
lunch a little caihcr, Julie, pleise. I don’t want to bother 
yon but I’ll hj\e a » ush if 1 don’t leave before two.” 

“ril go and talk to cook at once,” I said. '‘Will a 
quaitcr to one You see, niy father’s sccictary will be 
luiK hing with us, and they have rathei a hn to get through 
this morning.” 

“That’ll do fine, thanks,” A strange little smile wisted 
her li}»s. “Yoii’ie very liki your fithcr, sonietiines,” she 
said tlien. ‘So foinial at times of crisis. You can always 
tell wbni trouble’s biewing m the Randall menage by the 
cMia f]<ne I'fdignitv.” 

But when 1 was half-wav dowm the passage to the 
kitchen slie nine i mining after me. 

“Julie* . . . I’d like to help if I could be of use in any 
way . . . if there’s anything the matter.” 

It was an old habit of hers, this breaking down of 
antagonism by a sudekm flash of generosity, as when, 
playing together once wc had brought my dolls’ house 
crasliing to the ground, chiefly through some bungling 
act of mine ; and she, who had always been cleverer and 



bghtcr-touclieJ with her hinds tliin I w is, haJ it once, 
stt about putting it to rights, to Ltop iu\ wee pu'g 

‘‘Yes, tlicrt’s something the m ittci,” 1 sud, aftci I liad 
been to the kitdien. Wc had %tro]1cd out into the garden 
and were near tlic tall dm where 1 had ojict stood with 
Gavin. And I found that 1 could not tdl her, aftei all. 
The brief moment of softening had parsed ‘ ‘ It’s soji icdimg 
to do with me and the car. Nothing much Yc>u kiuwv 
how officious these \illage policemen arc.” 

“ J thought you liked -your policeman,” she said, glanc- 
ing at me doubtfully. “He looks latl ei a poppet 

I turned my back cm the dm ind Jed the way to the 
house. It was very miiLh like when 1 had said, after she 
had begun rcpairmg the doU^’ house “Let me mend it 
invsclf I can do it ” 

1 have nothuig buf compunction to colour my thoughts 
■wlien I look bark on JtoncUt's \isit lo us that time. 


It 

It was agiuist my father, • ov^ver, that ni) rt il m- 
tagomsm was directed that da> All through lunch, as 
we sat, the lour of us rcstniind in f ir \auous waVs— 
Jeanette, through justified piqut. Mi s ( aiui. thiough 
professional dignity, my fithci because of the morning’s 
disturbance, and I bu>v with my harrowing thoughts — 
1 was raibng agmist his attitude towards me. It set nn d to 
be doubly dreadful that I should be m such a plight md 
have It so belittled. When he made Oiic or tvso little 
pleasautrics I took them as a deliberate shglit against me. 
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He wanted me to see that he had not only forgotten my 
revcbtit*)!! but was completely imaftcctcd by it, I thought. 
Everything was as it had been, my ^‘misdemeanour*’ was 
overlooked this once, be was letting me see how indul- 
gent and forgiving he could be. I was not to be taken 
seriously. 

1 sec my attitude now, of course, as childish and 
cheapening, but it is necessary to cxplam it because of its 
sequel. 

I think we wrre all mildly grateful for Miss Carter*s 
presence which sa\cd us from the embarrassment of 
making coincis itioii among oiii selves She, the stranger, 
saved us, the icl itucs, from a too icutc awareness of the 
skeleton in oui midst. We could go on pietcnding that 
the nioimng’s stiangeiuss was parr ot the everyday 
patteni. Preserving the facade, ni the face of the outsidci, 
had alwavs been one (.ombincd efloLt w^hich we wcic 
prepan d to share I often wonder what Lmd Cirter 
thought of us that day, of JOcUicttc's anecdotes — albeit 
curtaik d and expuig itcd — my fatlicr’s c onsidercd opinion 
of the fuel ciisis, iny own abstracted contiibutions to 
the lonvcisition I sh,ill never know, for it is not the 
'‘Ort of qiK aiOii 1 could c\ci ask her. 

I drove fcauettc to the station, piomismg to let her 
know whetlki I could come to hei pairv, as ‘oon as she 
told me the date of it, and then, leaving the staticn, 1 
drove at once to tlie little icd brick house, marked Polite 
Station. I kiuw Pc. Zvans was in because the blue car 
Was standing outside the house. He answeied the door, 
himself He was m his shirt-sleeves, mindmg the baby, he 
said, with a smile, w^hile bis wife went shopping m 
Chester. Without collar, tic and jacket, he looked defence- 
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less and harmless, robbed of all authority. I followed him 
into his hvmg-room, feeling that mv task was consider- 
ably hghtened. 

In the room a small clothes-horse stood, with baby’s 
clothes and napkms hanging on it, in front of the fire; 
a fitter of newspapers and maga7ines and a small pile of 
mending lay on the couch by the window ; .nid from a 
comer beside the fireplace a radio played softly. The baby 
was asleep iii a pram in the tiny hall ; we had to squeeze 
pas' It, on our way to the looni, treadmg softly and 
whispeiing. 

P.c. Evans motioned me to sit in the worn leather 
armchair by the fire w'hile he carefully moved the clothes- 
horse to the furthest comer of the t oom. The scene was 
so unlike anything that I had pictured to myself, on* the 
way to the house, that I cc'ulifii’t find words to begin 
what I had come to say. It was like finduig oneself in the 
w'rong seme with one’s part carefully rehearsed. I was 
much the more self-const loiis. for his domesticity sat a 
great deal more easily upon him than my diania did 
upon me. He talked of rlic sudden mildness of the w eatlier, 
the hint of a piimrosc bud in his garden, tht plc.isure of 
liasing the first pcace-tin.c Cliristmis, in spite of 
shortages . . . 

At last I found courage to begi.i. “Mr Fv-i’is.” (I 
w'asn’t suie whether to call liini “Officer” “Con- 
stable’, but “Mi” seemed more m keeping with the 
napkins and,mending.) “1 have something to tell ^'<iu 
which has to do with — ^what we w ere talking about this 
morning.” It sounded very bald and flat, now that I 
had got It out. 

He noddc*d, smihng, as if I had merely given him news 
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of a nv J pntnrose* I fancied I saw luni cock in car in the 
directum of the pram. 

“It IS something I siumld hive tc>ld you,” I added, 
dctennricd to impicss upon him the importance of what 
1 had to siy, to make sure that he, at least, should fiilly 
understand its significance. 

“Yes, Miss RcUidalP” He hooked attentive, but not 
unduly giavc or impressed. 

“I— what I Slid this morning wasn’t stitcllv true. 

1 ” (It w'as much hiidcr to say tluui I had niiagined 

jt w'^ould be. To dcclau one’s splendid folly m the ^^hitc 
lu al nf tiu moment v as vtiy different, 1 found, from 
toidlssjiig a Ik to a patiently w^aiting min m shut- 
skevt^, with a smite of uicouiagenuiit on his bps) 
“1 - It was 1 v\ho took the things, the spoon and folk 
you were inking .ibout, to (IrilEths% cott igc. 1 took other 
things, loo, but I rcuKiubercd to collect them. 1 over- 
lo<*ked th( sc two, in J tliar\ how you came to fmd them. 
Wliat I want you to undtrnaiid is that they weren’t 
stolen ” 

“Yes,” said P.c. Evans, solciim now, and slowly 
nodding. “Yes, 1 know that, Miss Randall.” 

“But )ou <aii’t know’” 1 c vcLunied. “My fathci 
<^iid ” 

I ]■> luscd, seeing ill) self on the brmk of grave indiscre- 
tion 

He sliool his head, iiritatmgl)/ oiniuscicnt, smiling, it 
stciiud to me, al ni) ignorance. “Thcic’s s^ch a thing as 
putting two and two together,” he said. “Th.it’s pait 
ot a pohcun.ui’s \ou know.” 

I ic went out into the hall, and when he came back, he 
WMS wearing las uniform jacket. He was, I thought, at 
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last taking me seriously Whijiping out the black book 
from 3 pocket he looked it me, like a dentist on the 
pomt of announcaig that all ray teeth w-erc to come out. 

“You’re a nunot, ireu’t you. Miss Randall’’’ 

I podded. 

“I’d like you to have a htde talk wth your father 
before tc*lhng me any moio, you knou, Miss. 1 ciiresay 
he’d like a lawyer’s opuiion about all tins You’ll paidon 
inv saving so, but you don't want to go eomnuttmg 
youfstlf SMthout piopcr adsicc, Miss Randall.” 

“I wiut to tell tilt truth,” I sud doggedly. I was 
beginning to see that tins was, pci haps, gomg to be the 
most difficult part of the whole diffieult business 

“1 have a very great lespcct for youi fathci, Miss,” 
P t . Ev ins said. 

He couldn’t, of course, as thi igs weic, luye said any- 
ilnng to intense me mort. 

“My father has nothing to do with thi»' What I want 
you to know is that I went to the cottage of my own free 
will I took food and tlungs,” I went on m a sudden burst 
of feckless candour to prose that this was iny affair, and 
not my father’s, “on my own account to - tt> him.’’ 

“You knew this man was an aimy Jt'trtei*” 

I nodded “The only' thing that mattcis to me,” I said, 
“is that the blirae shouldn’t be put on him for wliat I 
did.” 

“I shouldn’t woiry about tbit. Miss, ’f I were you,” 
said P c . tvauLS kmdly “1 buigs’ll take the n pi opt r comse 
without you wenrying youi.cH.” 

He came svith me to the Ltlle svoodtn gate at the end 
of the graycl path. He said diffidently, almost apolo- 
getically : 





'‘You’ll be about, Miss, 1 tike it, foi the next few 
days"” 

The babv’s sshinipcring reached us through the open 
doorway 1 vsoudcicd \aguely what would happen if, 
one day, he was nimding the baby, and a dangerous 
rnminal came his wiy . . 

Belund the stiU trees on the crest of a hill a thm gold 
lift Uv aclo^s the pearly sk\ , and a gity veil was creeping 
over the fields and ovc i the loofs of the village I got into 
the cir, uid diovc towards the setting sun, the nft 
nairowung and gi\ int^ way to gre vness until the whole sky 
was grey 'ind the ghostly trees had faded into it, and liad 
moic identity By the tmic I was home it was quite 
datk end 1 luinicd into tlie house and up to my loom, so 
til It I could lx alon^. m tht dirkncss to think over what I 
hid done, on an impulse, wid) such supreme and leeklcss 
eonficlepcc 


ij 

Two dtvs litci the busy little blue cor was outside 
CrosswinJs a>aiii J wa'- by the kennels bruslnng the 
dogs, ind 1^ oberts biought V e 1 vans round by the side 
of tlu hou^* to im I lookid up ind said “My titlici’s 
not in Tin ifiaicl ” 

Ht ‘tood lookiue down it the dogs Belle was bristhng 
With uij< r at the mtiusioii md when C aivea began bark- 
ing, sh( )omed in The whine of a vacuum cleanci came 
thiough an ;pcn vindow above. I could see his mouth 
fornung words, but 1 could not hear him, 

1 fastened the dogs up and tiled to quieten them, but 
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their barking pursued us into the houbc, funzted, in- 
cessant, all-peividing, and the noise ot the clcanci gicw 
louder. We exchanged sickly siniJts of helpless cmbariass- 
ment , and the sudden siknr( in the brown-cai pct( d study 
was e shock to the senses, so that the sound of Ins voice, 
heard at last, brought no ease to cnibarrassmciit. 

He drew a long euA elope out of a pocket in Ins tunic. 

*‘l thought perhaps your fathci would lx in tins 
motnmg. Miss Raridall as it’s Satuicla) 

‘‘i’ni aft aid he won't be back until luuch-timc. Is ibcic 
anydnno I am do foi you^" I a^ked in my best Randau 
mannei . 

He looked at me with a puzzled mxious frown. 

“To tell you the truth, Miss, the matter Tve come about 
concern- you. Ihc man Renmek's ctmiing before the 
court on Monday, and I’m afraivl yon’ll be wantcil as a 
witness Ten o’clock in the morning, but J’d get theie a 
few minutes before that if I was you." 

The frown deepened, “Tin sorry Mr Rand ill's not at 
home. It might have made all this a bit easier for you. 
Miss. You imdci stand, don’t )ou, what it means to be 
subpoena’d to appear bcfoic tin magistrates?" He 
paused. I did not seem to be UKiiig lu" cues ptopcrl) He 
put the envelope down on mv father’s desk, “tvery- 
thmg’s explained heir. You’d bettci show this to Mi 
Randall when he comes iii, so that everv thing’s quite 
clear." 

‘T shall gi\^ It to him as soon as he returns," 1 said as 
if the thing didn’t concern me at all. 

“I’m sorry about this, Miss Randall, and you won’t 
mind if I give ye>u a word of warning, will you " Don’t 
you do any more kind turns without being sure who 
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youVc doing them to. This one might have got you in 
something worse dian the witness-box. There’s such a 
thmg as being charged with aiding and assisting under 
the Army Act . . 


Both of us, as Gavin later pointed out, insisted on 
making spectacular gestures on each other's behalf, 
which proved nothing to anyone but ourselves. It 
seemed to me, m fact, that P.c. Lvans had all the evidence 
he needed, tucked up lus sJeeve, widiout any revelations 
from me. His remarkable inside knowledge of events 
was one of the things wliicli most struck me, as time 
went on. It was iny first experience of suave, irmocent- 
sceming authority, in possession of all the facts, asking 
questions whidi had no purpose but to tiap die unwary. 
I thought of the constable's respectfully hearty attitude 
in my father’s study while h(' made lus few “routme” 
inquiries, and found it hard to credit such perfidy. 

In the witness-box 1 felt die whole weight of guilt 
gi adiiallv desceiKling on me. 1 did not dare look at Gavin. 
I did nor cate who turned to state at me from the two 
W'oodcii benches, set against one wall, which were called 
the Ihibhe (lallcry, They could gaze as much as they 
wished, those women with dicir peering bright-scarved 
beads, all turned m my diicction ; it was Gavin’s look I 
couldn’t face because of my incompclcncennd bungUng, 
Over the heads of policemen, solicitors, officials, over the 
bent head <^f my father, and the sober felt hats of Aunt 
Marianne and Jeanette, sitting beside liim, I was aware 
only of Gavin silendy accusing me of my folly. 
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As a witness I wasn’t allowed in rouit while P.c, 
Evans was givinc; hii» evident, hut the gleanings I got 
from the magistrates’ questn ns all pointed to me as the 
cause of Gavm’s being discovered, 

"‘The officer has said that when he stopped yonr car you 
were somewhat confused and distressed. Were you 
afraid you had lost your way^’’ ashed one. He was 
the chemist whose shop m Campton 1 had often visited 
when (irannu was ill. 

I I'ad the feeling that he was tiding to help me, but I 
must have made some iutilc reply foi P.c. Fvans was 
recalled at this junctuie , T remember 

‘*What made you suspicious when you stopped wit- 
nc'ss's cai, officer asked anothei. 

“It seemed stiangc to me \oiu Worship, tlia? a 
young lady sliould have started out, a while back, as 
she said, tc' drive home from a lonely plate like that, at 
night.’' 

“You didn’t question her xbout the accused*^” jut in 
another member of the Bencli, 

P.c. Evans’s old siiavitv retiinicd when he icplicd* 

“I didn’t ilrnk it wl'iC, your Woiship, to question 
witness on this iiiattci “ He »pokc witli an air ol mild 
forbeaiance‘. 

“You were afraid she might cout i the piisoner on 
her way home. You had a ‘hunch’. L that 

There was a faint ripple of laughter at this, sycophant- 
ish, hollow , ajL immodcialc gust springing out of the and 
air like suddem wind in a desert It was sternly silenced, 
and the ederk turned round to hold a britf wlijspcied 
conference witli the Bench, which was clearly getting 
out of hand. I saw my friend, the little chemist, lean 
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forviaid and examine his clasped hands, as if he were 
tr^/iiig fo avoid looking at me, 

I stepped down from the witness-box having, I felt, 
done my worst with the best possible mienticns; and a 
policeman sternly motioned me to stop as I was making 
for a scat. 

The Bench was picpanng to address me 
The chanman, a coloiwL and a ncai neighbour of ours, 
who occasionally visited Cross winds, was clearing his 
thioat impicssivelv. 

"‘The Bench Lch that ^ou should b( warned of the 
giavc 1 isk you took in behaving as >oii did, Miss Randall. 
We hope will act mou prudciidy in future.’’ 

He tinned then towauK P c. Lvaiis, as one dismissing 
tile goat to bestow fu oni upvm the sheep. 

‘'The Bench would like to rccoid its appreciation of 
( t»tistibk t\ an >’s conduct It w is i highly commendable 
act to drive buk to Cainpton alone with tins man, whom 
he rtcogujscd fiom desciiptions ciiculatcd among the 
poln c, *.s one wanted on a charge of i violent nature, and 
to being absent without lcav(‘ fioni his unit ” 

rhv.ic w ts a sudden spurt of activity at the IVess table, 
and i little bu/-^ of idniirun; ippi('batie>n, tinged with 
hostilitv, from tin G illeiy. I felt the hostility ot the out- 
lagid held being aime'd at me, as ihc upholder of out- 
lawed wi(keelne.s» foi wliuh the smiling modest man m 
umioTin had been imperilled, ratlier than at Gavin, and 
1 was glad feeling that some of my guilty towards him 
w as w ipcd out I w as e ompciisatmg him a little by facing 
those inimuih lie>stile eves, foi the stupidity which had 
betrayed Inni 

I turned to look at him, but he w as being escorted down 
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the steps from tlic dock into \\hat appeared to me a pit 
of blackness. 


I found myself in the c*ir with ni) father, and someone 
else, whose face 1 couldn’t at first make out. 7 hen I heard 
Emd Carter’s low voice, disci cetly asking my father a 
question. She gave the soft lu\an<'>us interior of the 
car the nr of a sick-room, of a twilit place for con- 
valescent rctieat. We had to call at the police station on 
the way batk, and during the necessary foimahties, the 
signing, the few brief interchanges with a guardedly 
sympathetic scigeani, i i) father behaved as if I \vcrc not 
thsre. I wondeicd, a little, on the way liome, about Inid 
Carter’s presence, ami then foigot her, as invalids forget 
all matters unconnected with their sickness. I left hei in 
the hall of Crosswinds widi him, and no one came to me 
in my room foi the icst of the dav except the nuid who 
brought me tia>s of food w^hich 1 couldn’t cat. 


U 

The pcrfonnance at the / izcj, the following month, 
was similar, except that the wigs and gow'iis and the well- 
turned phiascs, the general an of dig ity, with a Jightly 
theatrical overlay to give it colour, laised it a good deal 
above the level of that given at the drab little magistrates’ 
court at Canipton. And a treasured moment came when 
Gavin smiled at me from the dock His neat, datk clothes, 
those "‘unobtrusive” clothes, specially selected for the 
wanderings that were now ended, sti Jck me as unbear- 
ably poignant; pathetic in the way that anomahe in 
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people are pathetic : orderliness going hand-in-hand with 
vagabondage, like a tiinid relation forced into tlic com- 
pany of a rapscallion . , . 

Then, just as comfort had been given me, the play 
took a sudden, drainauc turn. 

Someone began to talk of Laui a : tlic afflicted, ill-trcated 
wife, and she appeared before ii'e much dearer than tliose 
gathered there in the flesh, Unrencarsed, unexpected, the 
voice of Laura interposed. A letter was lead fiom her 
begging for leniency for Gavm, He had been a model 
husband, she ^aid, until this ineutal storm had seized 
him. Shea)uld rn\y think that rhe stram of his war expcri- 
enres had been too miidi for him, and the ease was one 
fur a psjchologist, not a couit of law, she humbly sug- 
gested. llunuhty, goodness and sweetness breathed 
through the letter, and there was a picture of Laura — 
the only one 1 ha\e ever seen of her— in the papers, next 
day. showing her sitting m the porch of the house winch 
she shared with her friend Bei)l. The winter sunshine 
gave the picture the look of a suinmci snapshot, bright 
and sharp-angled, with Laura, head lowTred against the 
simslunc, as if so much bnghtness hurt her. She looked as 
CidMii hid de^^cTibcd hci tu me, defenceless, viilneiablc, 
in nc'f^d of protection, [f the picture liad been produced 
in fouit instead of the letter, it would almost certainly 
has^e caused a swing against t^asin, instead of for him, as 
the letter did. 


^3 

I heard Inni being sentenced to tw’'elvc months^ im- 
prisonment, and watched liim go down the steps of the 



dock, not giving a backward glance, without being 
allowed to spcik to iiie. I wasn’t t») bt allowed to see luni, 
to ask his pat don, to cxplam to him how I had tried to 
undo somp of the harm I’d done. 

Some people were perturbed by the leniency of the 
sentence, and tlicre was talk, later, of questions btmg 
asked m Parhaincnt about the ease. But to me, tlie sen- 
tence, although I knew il w'ls lenient, was like a death- 
knell. I could not have bee'll more tLitaiii that I had lost 
limi for ever if 1 had heard lum dcrouncing me fiom the 
dock. 

Laura’s triumph w is so ob\ lous and irrefu* iblc that 
It would hue been madness. 1 thought, to deary jt. 
He would go to hti, I thought, the moment he was 
free, go to her m giatitude and love for what she had 
done 

Press pholoeriphi IS ciov'dtd roimd the steps of the 
Assi 7C (ouit as I left it with ^unt Marianne .ind Jeanette 
— ^)'es, Jeanettv. was there, m at the ciois, walking beside 
me, with head held high, u if jhi had just been sciitcnted 
herself and was going forth to mec' Ik r fate hke the good 
soldier she w'as. Aunt Muianne, on the otlnr side of me, 
looked p lie hut d..tcnnintd, ad I knew wh >t was going 
on m hci mmd She w.is tlunkm ; oJ hoes C lai i ILandau 
would have earned off tins situ itioii.fi lingihitsh( owed 
a duty to Clara, not to n e, to ht have well to fiu the 
crowd as loyalty nugbt have deiiic, impel turbiblt, show- 
mg nothing of the real woman to be mocked ind sured 
at. I had never seen her carry herself so w ell oi m proudly, 
and 1 smiled, tliinking that it had taken tins break wnth 
law and order to make her defy ti e’ln, at last. c 
burned mto the waiting car, the snulc captured bv a 
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pbcjtofjraphcr kneeling on the bottom step of the 
building. 

It appeared in the papers next day variously entitled: 
“The Snulc of ReheC’ “Rcninck’s Gnl Friend: Her 
Home-Going Smile/’ ‘*Juhc Randall Leaves^ Court 
Smiling ” 

“Anyone would think yoc^d never smiled before,” 
said Jeanette, cutting out the pictures as we sat m the 
breakfast-room the next moining. 

“How aviful I hiok^” lamented Aunt Marianne. 
“What do they do to your face in press photos? They 
make voiu mouth ](X)k so liaid and thin, and then make 
the whole cflcct even moic diabolical by touching it up. 

1 rcmciubet once Slit stopped as my father came 

into the loom. 

It amu'cd me. in a queer way, to watch myself and 
them prct< nding that \vc were no loiigc r mtciested m the 
ease as it concerned as, that we had wiped it from our 
iiunds, except as a frivolous curiosity, a boring social 
luiKtion we had been fotecd to attend. It was not so 
svith my^ father, howevei It was Ins lack of pie^tence, his 
failure to fall m with the female conspiracy of evasion, 
which sent a little \va\e of embanassnu^nt through us 
rienv. Aunt Manaunc locjkcd up and said brightly: “We 
wciejust talking about t.iking the car into Campton, 
Oliver, to sec about that gnl M»s Kemp told us about, 
ril go d >\vn cm mv knees to her if it\ true that she wants 

a place m the South I ” My father’s glance silenced 

her. He said, with the stony expression that had not left 
his face foi the last few days : ‘T want Julie to come to my 
study befoic she goes with you,” and left us, as abruptly 
as he had come. 
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We looked at one another when he was gone, like 
school-guls iclcawd horn the awiul blight of a dis- 
appr<')ving headmistress's visit 

‘‘I don’t think he saw/' sajd Aunt Maiiannc, com- 
pleting*thc illusion. 

'*What jf he did^'' JccUiette asked. ‘"I’m tired of this 
hedging and hiding and pictuiJing. Yon look so guilty. 
Mother, the muinte he conics the Hcnt Anyone 
would thiiilv ” she p mseJ, giant mg at me. 

A’ ‘It Minannc ga\t a little cuiigli Between Jkt 
daughter’s otcisional oiitbuists and her hiothet’s stony 
silciiee, die wa^ in a state of constant contusKjii, poor 
wcll-meaimig woman. Ihcir bickciings and luive- 
stoims passed ovvi me likt water o\ii a Jrowncil body, 
iiK tpablt *)f being hurt by the h ivoi aho\e. I kiiCvv 
tlhiT marh (>fihcir nntation w v because ol then fiu^tia- 
non ou my w count. 1, the obvious tugvt the tausv of 
all then distiess offcod nothing to ami it, heeause I 
didn’t e ue how they sti uck or wluie They had ne>tlung 
to vent iIku nutation on but caeh othci. 

I stood beside mv father’s dfsk 1 ke a inisde'ant at 
school. He appeared not to notice the ah uidit) of my 
standing there, and went on jilAiig fv)i a ^e^v m*niicnts 
as if to impress on me the stuetly oflie'ial mipeisonaJ 
mture of this inteiVKW. T found lii‘^ ’ cha\ioLu shghtl) 
ndirulous, a rather thcatinal pcj'^e, wLiJi tv>e)k Jiiuch ol 
the pam out of the encouncci, and for wlueh therefore, I 
was mildly grateful. 

He laid down his pen. It was one* I lud gweij him foi 
his birthday, \ears ago, one that he had alwa vs particu- 
larly pnsred. It lay between us now 1 ia» i little talisman 
which had lost its magic powers. 
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“I wanted to see you because I’m taking the 6.15 to 
London.” He spoke to me as if 1 were his office-boy come 
to take the letters. 

"Yes,” I prompted him after a long pause; “was 
there something you wanted me to do?” 

He did nut raise his eyes. He looked very spruce, 
perfectly groomed, in his dark suit and heavy cream silk 
shirt widi the tic m which there was a famt touch of die 
bizarre as a reminder of his former self. Saunders had 
come back, and as he had been badly woimdcd, and had 
served as a batman during the latter part of the war, he 
was now valet and rehef chaufleur. My father had never 
been so carefully tended. The greying hair brushed 
smoothly bark fiom his temples gleamed in the bright 

inter sunshine. 

“I am making you an allowance from the first of next 
month,” he said, looking down at die pen held m his 
firm stioiig hands. "I mean, a considtrably larger allow- 
ance than the one you’ve been di awing. I had mtended 
to start It "VS hen 30U were tw'cnty-oue, so that you will 
simply be gettmg vour due, a month or two earlier.” 

He said tins, as if to make it clear that no gratitude was 
necessary for this gesture of his, as if he were afraid of the 
thanks I might be about to pout forth. 

“Thank you,” I said. 

I as looking at lus mobile mouth, tight and in-drawn, 
reahsing what it was that made his face so unfamiliar, 
like a straugei’s. “You will understand diat your position 
hele at Crosswinds and moie particularly *^at the Manor 
W’ould be quite impossible after — ^what has happened.” 
He uttered the last words with the fastidious revulsion oi 
one forced to utter an obscenity. “It is desirable that you 
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should have a separate establishment. I thought that 
probably a small suitable flat could be found for you 
somewhere near Aunt Marianne’s, where you rould 
start some course of study. Anythmg you like.” He 
shrugged, looking suddenly more like hts old self, before 
the r^id hand of formality had laid its freezmg hold on 
him; endearing himself once more to me. “Many girls 
do this sort of thmg. At all events,” he tidied some 
papers together, puttmg them m a drawer, and slowly 
'lockmg It, as if disimssmg me and my problems, “that 
is what I have decided you must do,” 

I looked out at the law n beyond the wide high wm- 
dows, at the meadow's strctclimg upwards to die distant 
Manor, and at the river, silver m the wmtei sunshine. 
Now the time had come for me to leave them’ die time 
of which 1 had often dreamed, had c ome. 

“Talk It over with the others while I’m aw'ay ,” he said 
impatiently, “and tell me wrlut you deride upon when I 
come back. I’ll have a dial myself with Marianne then 
too. TeU her that, wall you? I won’t have lime to talk 
thmgs over before I go.” He soimdcd a htdc less formal, 
less painfully pompous, as if he had been eased of sonic 
mtolerable stram, md a feoLug of well-bcmg had come 
to him. For the first time he looked me full m the face; 
and although his mouth was stiU set m its unfamiliar ime, 
in his eyes was a familiar look, a look w'lnch made me 
feel that the blood was ebbing from my heait, 

“It’s veiy kmd of you,” I said, an almost savage fear 
possessing me that I might betray myself, th it I would 
not be his equal m reticence and strength. “I don’t 
deserve such consideration. When do you want me to 
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He looked down ag.iin, gently rolling the pm to and 
fro across the blotter 

“I do not want you to go,*' be said in a low voice. 
*'Tbis is rot the end tliat I had planned.” He put the pen 
in his wMistcoat pocket as if the sight of it distracted him. 
‘‘Julie . . It was the first time he had used iny name to 
me for a long lime. He stood up. For a frightening 
moment I thought he was goiig to embrace me; and 
tli<m I saw the fro7en look on his face again. IJc crossed 
<»vcr to the door as 1 walked towards it, and opened it 
for me. I think that, like me, he dared not speak. We 
understood and respected each other’s silence; and I 
went from tlie rocun, hurrying towards die stairs, to 
escape from the othcis * not because I wanted to weep or 
abandon myself to gucf; 1 was beyond such refuges; but 
because I did not want to hear their, l')o this, Do that, 
Yon can't do that, You’l! never be able to do this. 1 
wanted, ni qiiietntss to hear my own voice telling me 
wiut 1 sliould Jo, how 1 should carry the burden that life 
was getting ready to set on my^ shoulders. 
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PART VI 


t 

TiifRE no defiant snapping of the fingers wfitn I left 
home, no spectaculir bicak-away I went with the 
utmost decorum, saving good-byt to my father, and 
bemg dnven oif m the Rolls by Sainiders to the station 
Never, surely, iud a piodigal daughter depaited njpdcr 
so benevolent a rloud, or m such cushioned ease I went, 
not carmg very much what happened to me, too deflated 
by the sudden end to all hope and prospect of ever seemg 
Gav'm again, to tioublc about the umntdnte future I 
had just enough spint left to dcclnic Aunt Marunne’s 
invitation to stay with her until I found somewhere of 
my own to live, knowing to what gentle, all-pcivaduig 
tyranny that would lead 

I got accommodation at a small pleasant guest-house 
not far from her home, however, mtcnduig to start the 
search for a flat , and then changed mv mmd and decided 
to take a secretarial eours* first, and Lave die flat-huuting 
until I could raise some eiidiusia‘-m foi the idea 1 thought 
it would be a ^ood thing, it tlusjuiictiue, to do something 
useful and disnphmng with my time. 

I heard afterveards that my father veas agrecab y sur- 
prised by my decision. IVrhaps, after all, be looked upon 
my exile as a mere temporary banishment; a mere 
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chastcncr. When everything had blown over, and Dallon 
had something else to occupy its tongue and thoughts, 
perhaps he would expect me back agam. I did not par- 
ticularly care. 

“Don’t you think it would be a good idea,”* Aunt 
Marianne said one evening when I had gone to see her 
and Uncle Franas, “if you aj‘d Jeanette were to join 
forces?” She looked at me hopefully from her chair by 
the fire. Uncle Francis was still pottering in the garden, 
making tlic mobt of the March snnsliine, and I could see 
that she was glad of this opportunity to get me to herself. 
“I know you won’t muid me saying this, Julie,” (she 
oftt'D prefact'J the most harmless of remarks with this 
ominous openmg) “but I’ve been thinking that soon 
you’ll be iiihentnig what Urannic left you; and that, with 
your allowance, will give you — a well, quite a respectable 
sum. won’t it?” Slie smiled, embarrassed at having to 
broach money matters, particularly when they concerned 
the dehcatc one of Giannic’s preferential treatment of me 
111 her will. 1 hcheve that the dear soul, for a few rosy 
moments, was indulging m a vision of Jeanette and I 
raismg, out of our jouit cflbrts and capital, another 
Randan edifice. 

“Wouldn’t It be lovely,” site went on, encouraged by 
my helpless silence, “if you both ran a business together? 
It would solve Jeanette’s pioblcm, and yours too. Jean- 
ette’s business head and your dress sense would be bound 
tQ make a success of it.” Ir was impossiblc^to be ofiended 
by her w^cll-meanuig suggestions when I considered her 
forbcar.'iijce with me m dl diat had happened. Whenever 
I diought of how she and Uncle Francis had behaved it 
was hard not to try to please them. Neither had mcn- 
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tioncd my recent experience, oi let it make the slis;litest 
difference m their attitude row aids me. 

“Does Jeanette know ahoot tins tdci <if ■vours’” I 
asked. 

“Well, not exactly . . . She knowx how muth 1 want 
to see you settled and happy,” 

“I don’t think she’d want anyone who’s been mixed up 
with the police, mixed up m her business.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Julie,” the dear soul ci claimed. 
“Remember, you wlk a witness foi ih< prosecution*” 
But I had seen her expression when I mentioned the 
word, Police * like the iflcam in a horse’s eyes, when it’s 
preparmg to shy. f had uttered the unmentionable. She 
was like my father in her shutting ofl of unpalatable facts 
The thmgs tJiat she did not like, did not oxist I won- 
dered if that was part of the si cre t of the Randaus, this 
sublmie ability to surmount the unpalatable tins con- 
centration on the successful and pleasing. If success is an 
attitude of nuiid, then perhaps the Randaus had found 
the nght one. 


Every time I called to see them the te W’ls some fresh 
idea to be put forward for my wcllaie, tftcu was no 
ape fiom the spate of well-meant adv ill, tempered 
with gende ciiticism. Even Uncle framis in Ins tailful 
way, would occasionally let if be known, bdv ecu pafts 
of his pipe, that I was a rudderless slup, the conrcni of all 
steady-gomg craft follow mg a charted i outc. 

“Your languages ought to stand you m good stead,” 
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he encouraged me; “Td concentrate on something where 
you could use them, Julic/’ He would look at me kindly, 
trying to bide the worry beliind his smile. “I could put 
you in touch with someone in UNO, I think. I know a 
man ...” 

Or Jeanette, scorning such tentative methods, and 
joining in the fray with comminds, as if mpatient of her 
parents’ careful piobing . . . “What you want to do is to 
get your fool in the BBC,” was her dictum, “there are 
lots of openings there, even for someone without mudi 
training. You can write a bit, can’t you?” She looked at 
me critically, doubtfully weighing this as<iet. “I know a 
gill who got a wonJciful job there soon after she was 
demobbed, and she was practically moronic. I met her the 
other day and she told me there was a vacancy where she 
is: overseas broadcasts— just the thing for you. I’ll ring 
her up.” 

“Please!” 1 said, in nuld panic. “I’ve only had a 
month at the plate. J can't even type properly yet.” 

I was terrified of one oi other of them making appoint- 
ment s for me, involving me in complicated undertakings. 

It was inconceivable to them that anyone could be 
hviUj.' tor tlie day: an unplaimed future, in their 
vit vv, was like a raging toirtiit into which my helpless 
barque was drifting. 

When I considered my position, it seemed to me a 
gross injustice that 1, who liad suddenly found my 
kjijown where I wanted to go, should be jdrift like tliis, 
at their mercy. It made me puzzled as well as unhappy. 
I'here seemed to be no sense in this sudden reversal 
from certainty to bluiik unccrtanity. It w^as like having 
been given the answer to a problem and then told to 
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forget It. I could see no point in cnliglitcnmcnt if this was 
to be the sequel. 

But they were all \cry kind to iiic. They couldn’t, I 
think, although they ncvci ventured upoii cui) ciiucism 
of him, undci stand my father's drasuc action, or that 1 
bore him no grudge for it. They never once mentioned 
Gavin’s name, or alluded to him m any way Thcjr 
treatment of me rcimnded me of when, as a child, I had 
been taken awa^ to tlic seaside to get o\t r a paiticulirly 
bad bout of mghtmares Es cn Olwi ii, at that time, had 
been careful what she said, asojding all mention of .my- 
thmg, any dark figment of my imagination, which might 
raise the old bogeys. 


J 

There IS a monotony in uuhap}>mew which makes days 
indistinguishable, and tlic first da\ m this blanh pciiod 
of my life, which stands out, is that one m July when 1 
climbed slowly up the lull t iIk guest-house He it lay 
on the drooping trees like a pall, and on the still grass, 
and the little copse of silver bitch, wl ^sc pak^ birks had 
a phantom look, as if lilc had l?c< ' dianicd out of 
them. 

In the wide dim h ill of the house it was cjuict, tc'o, and 
so daik after the biightncss ouisuK tliat I had to take the 
message left for me on the bu7e board, to i^ad m the 
doorway. It was a telephone message noiu my father 
to say he would be cilbng foi me shoitly before six 
o’clock. 
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Omc a month, Hnnfiilly, I viotc to him spiving my 
news, and politcl) comincntmg on the small items I got 
from him Our coirespoiidcnce was as stilted as letters 
written from scho<d through the 'jicve of censorsnip . . . 
Last week I'd been to see “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” at the open-air theatre I would be finishing tlie 
course in th( autumn, arnl trying niy hand at a job. It 
Iridn't been a v\aste of time, because I would need short- 
hand fa tile one I bad in mind, and T wouldn’t take a 
liat bee III e 1 hoprd to go abioul I was glad Belle had 
hteii allowed to If re}) two of her pups, glad that he’d 
taken jp udmg igam The letters were topical of die 
half-heaitid bm.ich between us. They were like the 
eeho' > * f fnnt vou cs «^pamiing a bridge, spanning the 
gap, but never lessening it. We were as solidly fortified 
luainn each othf i as W'^hen we had exchanged our chilly 
tan wells, nionths ago 

I took tlu slip of papti up'^taiis to iny room, and sat 
de^wu on the window -sear, gri})ping it tightly in my 
huid, tiehhg as if J hid witli me a declaration that a 
Moue IS tnd(d r]i< looin had a vague similaiily, in 
inniatirc, to ni^ gi niduiothcr’> draw iiig-i com, which 
was wli) 1 had choHu it flure was a similar wide swe‘ep 
ofgrcvh d:)\*n to rlu iivci, and a gipiii thctiees, through 
whicli 1 (onld see the slow >tout bilges passing, the small 
swift 'tcanierN, and tetlu icd to the banks were the house- 
hold, iKwlv painted hunaik their pea^.e tunc icsurrcction. 

Yet, when the telephone at m\ btdsiuc rang, and I 
Ik aid that my father had ariivcd, I had a sudden strong 
desiie not to go dowirtairs I had, wliat 1 afterwards told 
myself, v\ is a pumiomtion . . . 

I saw Inm sitting at one of the little round wicker tables 
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jn the lounge as I went downstans At first I tliouglit 
there was no one else tlicre, and then I saw that a woman 
was sitting at his taWc, but iftei tliat my attention w as all 
for him and the cxtiaurdinaiy change in his appeaiancc 
His sEin was a warm brown, and he walked with that old 
relaxed ease which had gone from him suite 1 lame’s 
death. 

“You’ve been awa) ^’’ I asked when he had kissed me 

He nodJfd and something m his smile, a kind of 
veiled tnumph, as if he had just rttmncd f»om a particu- 
larly successful nussioii filled me agnii with mistrust 
1 hen I lookt d aci oss it ih^ t iblc and saw tliat it w as F tiid 
Cartel sitting there, very elegant m black, and when I 
was near her, my eyes canght the flash ot cmtrJJs at hei 
ears and on hei left hand 

When w c w ere in the c ir, v illi ni) fatliei at the w heel, 
and she at my side, the hand with the tmciald iing — 
the ring that had been (.jranmt s — was 1 nd liglitlv on my 
arm, and I saw that there was a dun pkittnum one beside 
It. She seemed to me to leave he i hand there for my eyes 
to take then fill. 

My father sat with his Fme^s resting hghtlv on the 
wheel, like an obedient ehaufltar w uting for the signd 
to stall. 

“We — ^fclt we coulehi’l lca\e Loi don without ecinu 
you,Juhe,’’ Fmd said, u mg mj name lor the first time, 
and she suddenly smiled, a wide and da7/lmg smile, 
uttcily unlikt any of the icstiaintd impels m 1 gestunes 1 
bad always associated with hei My fatlKi » smile had 
been diffident, almost humble, besu die diz/hng eci 
tainty of tins facial gesture. 

“. . . You understand, my elcai . nobody knew, 
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You’re the very first to be told. We didn’t dare tell a soul 
because we didn’t Avant any fuss in tlie papers. WeVe 
just had a few da\s on the Mediterranean in Sir Joseph’s 
yacht 'which lie was aiij^cl cnoiigli to lend u^ — there’s 
absolutely nowheic to go to >et, except Swit/ciland, you 
know, and we didn’t iniuh want to go there at this time 
of year . . . Oliver, darling, I ihink we ought to stait if 
we’re going to be at "The Sail and F^lough’ m time for 
dinner.'’ 

It was amazing how^ she talked, amazing because of the 
diffcicncc — like the diffcieiice of her smile — between this 
icadv How and the bnef businesslike rijoindcis which 
wcic all I had cvci lieard iier utter at Ciosswmds. 

Tin s took niw to i little pub iic n Maidcnlicad. a smart 
little place with iJwaidian mural decorations, whuh 
art (lie thief things imprinted on my mind concemmg 
the strange occasion. I icmciubei the black-moustachcd 
policeman talking to the cook on the area steps, the red- 
nose d ‘johnny” clinging to the lamp-post, with the 
hansom m the backgiound, and the ringlc'tcd child wnth 
the h»ng frilltd pmafoic, walking down the realistic 
p.unted stiecU as it they weie rc'al jicoplc. Outside was a 
terrace with the nven lapping the stone* and little orange 
pa]>cr lontcnis genth bobbing in the breeze. My father 
and ! had made a most to go thcic to cat, but Emd said 
slic preferred to dine inside. She couldn’t bear to be 
patud from the “johnny \ she snd . . . 

I liicl no ckar fc chugs about this situation, thrust on 
me like a startling picture, of which I had not enough 
knc'W ledge to give an opinion. At one moment I tliought 
I w as glad it had happe ned that he had found a way out 
of his loncbncss and some compensation for his dis- 
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jLppointnjcnt iii me: at anorlici the nsurj^ation sectned to 
me the most butant piece of cfl'rontcn 


I got an impression of a tebused— an unsus- 

pected, pent-up energy oxcrwhclnniig jny father, almost 
stupcfymg hnn Once, catching his eye, 1 saw in it an 
almost helpless loc/k, a look which begged for iiiy sym- 
pathy and understanding, and, in an obscure way, con- 
veyed to me that all was now ecjual between us. And 
I felt that anything would have bcai picfciablc to tins, 
anger, rejection, fiigid disapproval, thc^sc wcic piefcrablc 
to this unnaliiial humility in him 

She was tali^ig iiding Ies«vons, she said. Did 1 g( tMuy 
riding in here? 1 told her 1 sometimes went toi an houi 
oi two ill the park Olnci had been doing quite a lot 
with her, she informed ne — ^proudly, as if she wms 
teachmg him some new’- accomphshininir Duhi’t I dunk 
he looked tliiuner, much fitter^ Again she spoke with 
proprietary pride, as if she had converted him to som^ 
new cult ol which she alone knew the secret They w ('re 
taking a quick trip o\cr to ^ 1 when tlitv got home 

to see a man Sir Joscpli had lecoimncndcd. about some 
hunters. Did 1 know Sir Joseph? W • n’t lie inirvclJous^ 
There simply wasn’t anything he hac I’t a finger in, wa’* 
there ^ Theatres, films, huises, yachts . . 

Every now and then, she give my fithei one cd lui 
dazzling sinilJs, as if she wcie cncouiaging him, rewaftl- 
ing him for progress made; lilie an ,uijbitii us mother 
expressing approval of a promising 
It was a ludia‘ous tuinmg of the tables, .md 1 could 
scarcely credit what was gomg on under my eyes. It 
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couldn’t be a pcrniancni subjugation, surely, 1 diought : 
It must be meiely a temporary paralysis of the senses firom 
which be would reco'vcr when he was himself again. 
But if he did recover: what thin? He couldn't lecovcr 
from tins strange partnership m which he had got mmsclf 
involved. 1 looked at him with somethmg of the help- 
lessness which I had seen m hii.\ 

We went out on to the turace presently, the murmur- 
ing river lappuig beneath us, like a voice trying to 
whisper something winch our cars were too jaded to 
heal 1 watched Find leaning agamst the stone ledge, 
silhouetted agamst i white pilLir, and wondered how I 
had iitr got the fleeting impression that she was like 
Flame Tliere was a similaiity of Imc, that was all, an 
outci seinblauce, but wheieas flame’s beauty had beoi 
quiescent, a rttepfack into which w’carmess imght sink 
and dissolve and be mercifully turned into rest, here was 
only the oufer shell of sircnity, bchmd which was a 
purpose and diiving foitc is gicat as my father’s had 
ever been. It suddenly occuricd to me that he had met 
his matcli. 


4 

The nc' t morning 1 had a letter askmg me to go for an 
inttiMt w about the )ob I had mentioned to my father — 
but which he hadn’t icteiicd to when we m^t. The details 
aicn’t very clear now bi'cause of the c\euts which closely 
followed It once the sluggish stream that was my life 
at this time had been disturbed, it apparently was to itm 
fastei and faster. 
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Tlie job, I remember, had something to do with a 
Government-sponsored Theatre Guild which was then 
giving a series of Shaw's plays m various towns m 
Switzerland ; and 1 had been considered a suitable candi- 
date for the secretaryship to the manager of the affair 
because of my German and French. I remember coming 
back in the tr;an after the interview, hoping that some- 
thing would come of it, looking forward to travelling 
again after so long. The man ^vlio had interviewed me 
had given me the impression that so far no one had 
come his way more suitable than me. One of the ques- 
tions he had asked n-^e was, What caused yon to apply 
for this position ? I had told him that it was because 1 had 
been accustomed to travelling in turope before the war, 
and wished to renew the habit as quickly as possible; 
also — I tried lo measure him, '^vondcring whether my 
next reasons w’ould weigh with him— -the job seemed to 
call for Si>niC independent action and the use of uutiativc, 
and 1 ihoLight 1 was capable of both. He said nothing to 
this, but wheu the interview was over, leant over his 
desk to shake me by the hand, and something about him 
conveyed to me that I had got the job. 

On the W'hole, therefore, 1 was more chcciful than I 
had been for a long time when 1 got l>aek that evening. 
Switzerland seemed to me to be the right, negligible sort 
of place to make a fresh plunge into life. 

The letter waiting for me on the baiz ^ board this time 
was quite insSgnificaiit-lookiiig : enclosed m a cheap small 
white envelope, it had been forwarded fiom Hallon. 
The writing, siiialf neat and IcgibL*, was strange to me. 

When you open a letter, and realise in the first instant 
of holding It that it is a inornentous one, a landmark, 
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creating a moment, whether of pain or joy, that is un- 
forgettable, the sensation that strikes across the heart is 
indescnbablc. The letter was almost forgotten in the 
intensity c»f sensation. It cannot be happening, Tthought, 
it caiuiot have come to me, this that is forcing itscIF upon 
me from a few brief ortL on a slip of cheap paper. 
Conscionsncss was like the violent vivid reality’’ m a 
dream, wlieic there is nothing to hold on to except one 
startling picture : no facts, no coherence, only the one 
sharp staggering jo, tuality. 

Now that I held Gavin's letter, at last, in my hand, I 
n ahsed how dc(‘p m despair and lethargy and resignation 
I had been sunk ‘ how near to half-death I had been. 

Diitr Julif , 

j shall he out of here early vi November, Had you 
ihut^ lihiit happens then depends on the cowt 
UnUtiaL Hui iri.eu Vni ftcc 1 must see you. I shall probably 
be a uaeJ uuvraut to London, hut wont he allowed 
to delly on the way. mn you meet me there? IVrite to 
ilie nddtess oivcu belong phase, telling me if you can. and 
ihc minme Lm out. Vi! write aoain to say where and when. 
T Iovl you eery much. 

Garin. 

7 he addii at tlie end v\as in Fiu‘buity% but there was 
none given at the top td the letter, vsliich had evidently 
been toir out ot an cxerc>'>c book ; and thf* writing on 
tlievnvelope wasn't (kivin’s. 


I don't know how long I stood reading the letter over 
and over again, not always taking in the w'ords, but 
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stamping them on m\ mind, as tf I had a delicate and 
difEcuk mission to pcrfoim, of which only this letter 
htld the clue, and 1 must incmoioe it. And \vheTi I did 
lift my eyes from n and looked i oiind at tlie room and its 
ocnipauts, U w is \\ ith a eunous i nlsion T looked at the 
place a«- if 1 were seeing it for the first uinc- as I suppose 
I was, with the c\es tint ( laviu had given me. 

Aitetiioon tea was hemg semd to the few residents 
who were addicted to the anuabk habit, a eoloiurs fair 
pi nnp wifi and bei small daiuhter, two eldcily white- 
haire*d widows md the dduiv bacheloi, who w is, as 
usual, re isling llu iwu^ The tiiikic of ^ him, 

the quiet little genteel ncises attendant on the gentle 
aftc'moon ritual, the sorto voc^ chatui, the cleat high 
voice of the little gul asking hn mother fi)i moie coke, 
the baclule^r g.ndemau’*, iuwj> iid cjiiciulous, asking 
the waitress for inoic t( i ih< dionc oi* a bee ^dlKh had 
wand( red in thnuigh the dc oi from the slndy, dowei - 
filled garden weie like '^ounds from i world win h 
I bad momentarily left for iiother dimension, voices 
frcun a tmnl pjos ue wdld which had no luitlni mean- 
ing fii me 

What h id happf ned, how had 1 coFiie te> be Inie lu 
this company, m tin* sti iiigc woild' Wlnt hid Ga\ui 
to do widi this striun rimipan , I asked ni\sclf 
wonekringly ^ 

C')ne of the old 1 idles called out to me a'^ I w ent tow ai ds 
the stairs, Wc»fitjng me to Mt bi lek la r fi r tea, but di< 
other, an e\-ii usk il eomcdv of v'nin i had 

grown rathci fend laised Inr tin i v/ old cv,.s md 
croaked like the kiiocMny; edd bud that she w is “ Jea* 
she docin’t want any tta after guttng t bi]l(.t-d<>u\. 



do you. dear ? You go and read Jt again : it’ll do you more 
good than all the tea m Cliina.” 

And because she was so unmistakably right, I turned 
back and went out mto the gaiden to read my letter m 
the sunshme. There, with the sun and the earth and the 
whispering leaves to rouse me. 1 saw that my drifting 
lime was over. The need ft r “mdependeut action”, 
‘‘imualjvc ”, so bravely promised that morning, had 
come. Bold pt onuses and theories have a boomerang 
quahfy, all their own . . . 


5 

i was called to the telephone shortly after breakfast 
two diys hirer. Tin ni.in to whom I had made luy ton- 
talent pledges had rung me up to ttll me that I’d 
bttn ippointcd to tlie position I’d applied foi . . . 'T shall 
o( couise bi. toufirraing b\ Ictur. but there wcic one or 
two points 1 W'anted to make clcur. A niediuil exaimna- 
lion will be netcssaiy befou you take ovtr your dntna., 
and tlien sjust one other tiling . . . you’d be prepared, I 
t.ikc It to ohmtcti for stivKC further afield, if necessary? 
South Atiaa, for inst.mce; pcihaps, even, the West 
Indies ...” A slight pause, a cough ; and a less formal, 
aluioO fra tally note *‘foi anyone like yourself, keen 
to travel, I should say it’s the ideal job. Niwv if you 
tonhl . . .” 

1 stood m the little tek phone booth in*the hall, my 
liaiiil, groping in niy bag f n my handkcichicf, suddaily 
ci'roing upon Cavnn’s lc*^tcr ; and a moment of treacher- 
ous iiulccision, of hall-leal fill wavering, dissolved, and 
left me suie of what I wanted to say. 
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I told him how sorry I was that I couldn’t take the job 
after all. Something had happened sinct I had Sv.cn him, 
which would pie\cnt me leaving Lngland at present . . 

Was I quite sure ^ Wouldif t it be wiser ni'»r to make too 
has^'y a decision? I had die Utter screwed up m my hand, 
like a missile ready to be thrown. 

I had made up iny tnuid, I said, a little soriy for the 
trouble I was causing him. ‘M’m sony,” I said, '‘but Tve 
been oHTcred anothci —a more suitable job, hcie, in 
Lnglaud.” 

1 laid down the rccei\or w)th a little sigh. It was 
stiflingly hot in the telephone box, and the sweat was 
running down my face, tnckhng down my ba< k uiulcr 
my thin cotton diC'js. My beau wa> belting xapuIK. 1 
had been foiccd tn declare my faith m the unkiibwn 
future, without warnmg witbout prcpaiation. The voice 
at the othci end of the wire had been like the vi ice ot Fate 
askujg me, at tins iiuppi opnatcly piosaic hour and place, 
widi the odour of bacon and toast still bngeimg m the 
air, to choose wluch way I would go 


6 

I took a temporary job, dnourh an agency, until 
October, to keep iityst‘l^'’from chafing during die waiting 
time. It was in a vay nuiioi capacitv m a scry dark 
ofEcc in <. bfering Ooss Road, ind w^as leinouly (con- 
nected with advertising, I bclle^<^ but T in no state 
fully to understand any but the iu(»sr automatic responses 
to what I was doing. 

Early in October I paid my first visit to Dallon since 
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leaving Jl after the trial I wanted lo collect some posses- 
sions, and Enid lud already written asking me when 1 
was coming to see die Manor in us new dress. They 
had moved into it afcei then marriage, and F gathered 
that the iiLW le'gime, the seusatiou caused by their own 
spccta* ul ir g^stiuc, had outclassed any lingering notoriety 
atlaclud to nr\ It was quite for me lo come. 

My fithcr, who met me at the station, and dio\c me 
home, told me that Saundcis was ill, and the new^ man 
had left, they weie having some ditlieuir) with stall now 
that dv’y h kI m<w ed lo the M inoi , I isked him if he had 
vet tJK (1 out his idea of tlcfsing pait of u aiid having a 
mn, md hi> wife at the lodge to run the place between 
tliun , tlies'c^ tried tliat, he said, hut it hadn’t 
pto^ cl '.tns‘utoi>. I he woman hadn't pulled her 
W(iv»ht At thu moment, they were havmg to make do 
in fl’e hoioe. with in indilh‘iv.nt ccM)k, a woni.m and a 
gni ln>tn rlie villigc, and Saimd<‘js. It was maLiig things 
\ci\ h ltd foi 1 nid 

It was like iliat e\ci>v\]Krc, I said, (ntls comuig out 
of i\w louc> didn't want to go into domestic servlce^ 
Whs didn t lie ti v f foreign girk They were letting 
tljcm * oriK fo in (himaiiy and Austria now. 

‘1 thit toe^ — but Liud didn’t take to the 

idc i " 

“Doeoft sl.o like foieigneis?” i jsked quickly, 

“It 1 1 h tint, but ibue lie so many of these girls 
(omnig to. cl ampK to gel into this ctnintrj^ The) Vc not 
dtJiiKStr^ wuikcis at all. lt’> no u^e going to Uic trouble 
.uid CMKO-t .>1 gr tting them, if they\e no mtcntion of 
stepping,’' he Slid, ahmwt petulantly. 

‘No, I suppose not,” I said dubiously. It wasn’t the 
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problem of domestic help which was making me dubious, 
but the fact that we wcic discussing it at all. It seemed 
fantastic that we should be driving along tliat familiar 
road, on ’this beautiful <)(ii>bcr ahciiioon, with the 
vaii^^d pattern of our lives spread <uit b< tween us, talJaug 
about the difficulty (>f gi tting .uul kecpuig sen.uits. I 
saw, however, that it was really important to linn, tins 
purely doiucstu matter on wliieh he spoke so knowledge- 
ably. He was as senoin and pertuibcd about ir as ifitv\cie 
some Mtal question contcming Rundills lid wliicli 
troubled him. It was like seeing a lion suddenly turning 
its attention fiom the sciums afiWs of thejiii gle to tin* 
paltry preoccupations of the kjtthtu r».t, to hear m^ 
father talking in thi'> fashion. 1 tuok a long ]o(^k at him. 
There was, m fart, *omc of the ^lc<kness of the we ]f-fed 
cat about hini: a Uuned, ccnr kuent iUJ, as if Ik weic 
tmashamedlv basking ni the sta»slune, long IniiKt Ins 
time. 

He said suddcul)^ , as we turned i corner, wlncfi gave us 
a distant view of the Maiioi b< tween binmdKd leaver 

‘*1 want ever) thing to go smocKhly possible for 
Tnid. rni hoping the place won’t be rov> much a 
burden.” 

(I smiltd mwMidlv, reniciubuuig his iight-hcaitcd 
delegation of its duties to me, noi ver) ImiL' ‘^go.) i 
looked at him w^ondcririrly again. Something had crcjii 
into his voice which was almost i slin i>u Ins beloved 
Manor: a hillt o£ n'cnliucnl, of tear (T it povv».r .«id 
strength. 

‘‘It’s verv imj^ortant that it j.honLln’t be’* lie said, 
then. ‘‘We’re to have a child ui the spung, Juhe.” 

I understood what it was that had struck me ibout 
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him, wliat It wa> that made him appeal to me reduced in 
stature, robbed of much of lus own significance. Tlus 
that had come to lum m his middle years, ousted every- 
thing m import *mcc and sigmticancc. F\(rytlimg, all of 
us, himself included, must icticat before this belated, 
wondeiful fulfilment of his wishes. 

I murmured something— I ft rget what — ^knowing that 
whatc\tr 1 said would be an madctjiute response to such 
news, and on our w x) to the house, Fuid, who was grace- 
fully clipping lilt last loses iii the rose-garden, left her 
task and carnc tovaids us, shallow basket slung across 
her aim She was dressed vcr\ plainK, in tWTcds and dark 
jeiscy, and tlu sliglitl) theatrual gesture of throwing out 
bi'tb hands to ii’c as I got out of the car, did not quite 
accord with suvh sober raiment She slipped an arm 
through muK as Vv'C walked tewsards the house, and my 
iatliei Jtosc to the gaiags. 

I began lo see, as lune went on, uliat she w.is trying to 
convey t<* me' b\ hints and destines, and for ail I know, 
hci motives nil), have spuing fiom genuine kindness: 
she wanted me to know that liei sympathy was with me 
foi what had happened. She hadn’t meant to hurt me by 
w'hat die had done. In this double defeat, 1 was to know’ 
that 1 had hci understanding and s)inpathy to help me. 
My leigu .»t xh( Mnuin, m\ hvdrt c^n mv father, W’as o\ei, 
slu was trving tell me, as ^u]>tly and painlessly as 
possible the severance wa> now complete. But I should 
ih\a)s be an honoiiud guest, 1 could ksoloto her always 
foi getiCious, oh.\eiygwnca»mtrcitmcul, at all times . . . 

I } icked what I wanted, wondering wdien I W’ould be 
coming to I^cJIon again, and what would have happened 
before that tunc came. There was not much sadness in 
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the thought of fm^hn*, for my father liad got what he 
wanted, at last, and so had I, and so had Laid Carter. 
We were tlirce people of a kind, perhaps, in v)ur separate 
ways. It pleased — ^and helped — me, a little, to tliink so. 


7 

The leaves lay m httlc hrown sodden piles heneath the 
trees, and the ram had bei;un again. Far d(jvvn at the end 
of rhe comnnm, the giceii loofof tJie bus shelter glistened. 
Ihc gieeii roof and the red shining buses, filltd with the 
Saturday football crowds, were the only splashes of 
colour anywheic the rest was all browm and grey • hkc 
my mood, I rhoaght, pacing u]> and down bcncatli the 
drjppmg trees, iny cold hands clenched m iny mackintosli 
pockets. 

This, then, was the climax to the mounting eicscendo 
of hope and cxcitenienl, this vigil bcneith the dtipping 
trees; tins waiting for something that waoi't going to 
happen, -was tht end of the \Aeeks of waiting, and 1, the 
dupe, who had believed it could be v^tliensise^. 

When the ram cleared ^pasnu^dically, in) spirits rose a 
little: but not for long wi^r the" chill drops c»ii iny face 
again, hope went Far a\/av, the goal-posts of the fvsotball 
ground on the otlici side of tire ton laon diowed white 
against the leaden sky; iiid shrill winstlcs and ents like 
waves swelling and brcakmy (»n a beach heightened the 
desolation uji here beneath the trees. 


Down by the bus--,liclier, a nun liui got ufl a bus, and 
w^as looking tlus way and that 1 w^atehed him coming up 
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the sloping path towards me, tall and thin, in a drab 
laincoaf just the right figure for the backcloth behind 
him. His dun was buried in the collar of his coat, while 
the ram drove against him. He stopped, half-way towards 
me, hesitating ; and tlien came forward again. 

I remembered, even in the short time it took him to 
reach me, how 1 had imagined thi' day, when I wrote my 
letter to him. 1 had pictuied a day, mellow and crisp, 
with golden leaves and sunshine ; pillowmg my head for 
WTcks on the imagined scene . . . 

IJe came iicir to me and slopped, and 1 was terror- 
stneken, now that he was lieu*. His face was so cold and 
wet when I felt it ag.unst mine that it was like the touch 
of a face tisen out of the sea. 

“I couldn’t help it,” he whispered, and so much of our 
convcisatiotj together had been in whispers, that the soft 
sound had i familiar Icndcmess, like a language known 
only to us, and terror went. All the buses were full, he 
s.ud, he had rricJ to get a ta\i at the station hut there 
uiie none bc< ausc of the rain. 

“It doesn’t matter,” 1 niuiinured, washed m a wave 
of foiguencjs of the weather, the lateness, all 
huinanity 

T’rcscutly, we walked to the other side of the common, 
away lunn the foothill and the buses and the dull half- 
angr> cues, ami came to the town .ind the lights already 
lit along llie ii\cr-suU; and the rain lost its cruel sting, 
likt ail animal embed and harnessed for the streets, no 
more belonging to the wildmicss. 

“Why didn’t you wntc’” I a‘kcd. 

He began puslung the dead leaves along with his foot, 
dead, wet leases clinging glutinously together. He was 
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like a boy sullenly trying to cvadt an awkward cate- 
chising. 

“A form of scll-immol itjon, I suppose,” he said, afut 
a pause “.I thought — I honestly thought - Td done you 
enough harm.” 

“You mean \ou ” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it now,” lie said, and his tone 
frightened me. It w is like" the tone ot somcuiie waking m 
the daik, beginning to tell you of his mglitniaic 

When we went into a cafe, full e»f waiiii odcmis and 
bnght lights slimmg on v lute table-cloths and ciucts and 
cutlciy, there was a look of suipusc on his face, as if die 
biighmcss and waimth ^ere a pietuie whose meaning he 
could not quite giasp. We sat down H a table. L\eiy- 
thmg was clean and bright for die Saturda\ pIcaswK'- 
goers who w ould soon be coming 
A bunch of mauve asteis m the » lcct»o-pliud vase m 
the centre of die tabh% spirsely airangcd and foimal- 
lookmg, had the air of a votive ofl[( iing, of tloweis placed 
on an altar, 1 he walls of the lOom wc it washed a blight 
yellow, chiueally clean. It was as if, after our turn of 
iudmg and fuitivcness, we had come deliberately to this 
bright open place, like two leople washed up bv some 
dark tide on to a dazzling whin sea-shore 
One of the waitresses left her tbaT by tiu wall, and 
came over to m. I saw' that he did not know wkat to 
order, that to choose wliat he would eat was too novel 
a business fonhini to tackle, yet. 

He wasn’t hungry, 1 icmembci. He seemed to w mt to 
eat, and then to be satiated after thf fust few inotjtlifuls, 
whale 1 uigcd him to fmisli, with insistency ot an 
anxious mother. 
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While we had been eating, a middle-aged couple had 
come to the next table, widi a sober-looking boy and 
girl, dressed in school-uniform, the woman presiding at 
the tea-pot, glad to be resting, but watchful of her 
young, and of the stout man opposite her. “Don’t fidget, 
Margaret,” I heard her say, and, to the man, “Ham’d 
be nice, with salad, wouldn’t it?” And to the boy, “No, 
dear; that wouldn’t be as nice as the ham. We might as 
well all have the same.” 

Gavin was slowly stirring his coffee and lookmg about 
him ; at the clean wide walls and the staid family party 
at the next table. There was a dawning incredulity in his 
eyes, as if the family had been shot up through a trap-door 
in the floor during his brief preoccupation widi his food. 
It was the ordinariness, the noimalitjr, which was almost 
a caricature of itself, which baffled him, I saw. To this, 
by some extraordmary devious route, he had gravitated, 
through darkness and peril, and it was beyond his com- 
prehension, as, 1 suppose, is the tidy bed m whicli a ship- 
wrecked survivor awakes to find himself secure. 


He turned to me, at last. 

“Where can we talk?” 

“You could come back with me,” 

“Where?” 

“To the place where I’m staying.” 

“Arc there other people there?” 

^‘Yes, of course. It’s a guest-house.” 

“A guest-house . . . like an hotel?” 

“More like a boardmg-house. It’s quiet. We could sit 
in the lounge. No one will bother us.” 
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“Tliere’Il be other people there . . 

He came baJt to this with a worried intensity, as 
if it were the tore of some deep and imdcrlying 
problem which he had been trying to solve and had 
failed. 

“Tve got a lot to say,” he said, hopelessly, as if I had 
just announced sonic final ban on our meeting any more ; 
“I have a lot to tell you, Julie.” 

I sasv then what was the matter witli him. He couldn’t 
understand that we were free, both of us, at last. Nothing, 
I thought, could prove to him the certamty of that fact. 
Outwardly he looked well, he had all tht signs of health 
about him. I le looked rc sted. not haiasscd at all. He had on 
a neat dark suit and a spotless white shirt, and his skin 
was slightly tanned. His h.air. short and kempt, gave 
him a look of competence and keenness. The lawyer, 1 
thought, had overwhelmed the vagabond . . . 

I let my hand touch Ins foi a moment where it lay on 
the smooth white cloth. 

“ Wliat do you want to tell me?” 1 asked. Now I, too, 
was afiraid. I couldn’t wait, I had to know. “The others 
are going.” I said. “You can tell me here. We can stay 
here and talk for a time.” 

The woman was making slow deliberate efforts to 
round up her brood. Her eyes wandered round the bate 
walls in search of a lavatory. The man was making 
signs to the wrong waitress. The boy was askmg if he 
could have an ice-cream. I hated them all bittetly. 

Against the glass roof over our heads, the rain drummed 
heas^y and monotonously. The woman, on her way to 
the lavatory, looked up, worried by the smind, and I won- 
dered if it would stop her from going soon. I wanted 
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them all out of the way, if that would help him to say 
what he had to say. 

I said I would have another coffee, to keep him there, 
and \\hcn I asked him why he didn’t smoke,, he said he 
had lost the habit. It had saved money not to smoke. You 
could get things in the canteen to eat if you didn’t 
smoke . . . And he began moving a fork slowly up and 
down btside his plate, hki a chud playing trams. 

At last, the others went. 

I rarfnl of losing time, I said 

“It’s about lama, isn't it?’* 

He nodded. The waitresses w^crc all busy at the coun- 
ter. I pi lYcd that he woulti tell me quickly, it was better 
to know than to sit lure ah aid to know. 

“ You- die wants you to go back I suppose?” I asked, 
in a drs 1 wel voice. 

H' <ho(»k his head The nails of liis hands were worn 
Inn d and i lose to Ins fingers, 1 noticed, and the skin round 
them wa^ lough and torn. 

‘*Slie VviiUs a div^»ice,’' he 'aid. 

He waiud foi a few moments. 

“That’s why I didn’t write before,” he said slowly. 
" Ihcre wis nothing to piomtsc except another 
jam.” 

He pushed the fork ibruptly against a spoon, and, as 
if the imnor collision had satisfied him, leaned back in 
his (hair. 

‘T’\e toid \<>u,’’ I said “You dt>n’t understand women 
at‘al]. You dtni’t seem to know tliat they* like jams — 
the piopcr company.” 

“Fvciythmj; seems easy,” be said with a puzzled 
frown , T’m out of— there. iVc been chucked out of the 
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army, and now Tm to get out of another jam. Tlic 
trouble is that I ron’t feel that it’s as easy as it looks.” 

‘‘That’s because you’ve been fighting for so long,” I 
said. “You miss it, when the shouting’s died down. You 
know how it is when it’s very quiet after a loud noise. It 
takes uomc getting used to.” 

“Now,” he saiJ. “1 know where I am.” His face lit 
up f(^r tlie first time since "we had met m the wild rain. 
“Hearing you talk like that makes me begin to feel at 
home at last. Oh my darling!” His look wandered over 
my face, like a warm caress; “1 can’t believe it. That’s the 
trouble with me. I can’t believe any of this is true.” 

We got up, paid the hiU, and left the blight, exposed 
place for the streets, dark with rain and the eaily dusk. 
1 said ; “Let’s go and drink wine somewhere. Let’s ceV- 
brate.” And wx went in search of somewhere that was 
not bright and dazzling and clinical, to celebrate our 
joint release. 


THE END 



